and we shall have no more of Organized Poverty. 
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If you name but two of the radiant responsibilities of the Nine- 
teenth Century, you will realize what its marvel and its burden has 
been. It has practically discovered machinery and electricity. Inno- 
cent dreamers in laboratories allowed these terrible and beneficent 
genii to escape from the bottle of the mysterious universe in which 
they had been confined since the beginning. The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury has done its best with them—but those two forces have proved 
so much more powerful than it expected that it has almost come to 
wishing that they were back in the bottle. But that is always a 
futile wish. ‘The cork goes not back into the bottle. 

USE VS. ABUSE OF MACHINERY. 

Perhaps the chief practical task of the Twentieth Century will 
be the taming of these strange elemental forces, so that they shall 
work for man instead of man working for them. We all know that 
the idea in the minds of the Dreamers of Machinery (and under 
that term I shall include all modern applied science) was the light- 
ening of human labor—just as a man buys a motor-car to save him 
walking. That expectation, however, we all know too well has not 
been fulfilled. A few favored ones are carried in the motor-car, but 
for the most part the motor-car is carried on the shoulders of a 
straining, sweating humanity. Machinery, instead of proving a 
liberator, has proved the most terrible engine of enslavement the 
world has seen. Of course, we all know that—and we know the 
reason of it. The reason, of course, is that a few rich men have 
bought up all the machines. These men we call capitalists—the 
little tin gods of the machine. Perhaps if mankind could abolish 
the capitalist he might be able to control the machine. . 

Here, then, to start with, are two tasks for the Twentieth Cen- 
tury: 
The Abolition of the Capitalist. 

The Use, instead of the Abuse of Machinery. 

THE VULGARITY OF WEALTH. 

It may be that a terrible and bloody revolution will be needed 
to accomplish these changes, or they may come about peacefully 
by the broadening of the general intelligence, the humanization of 
public opinion, and the growth of moral conscience in the multitude, 
which shall realize the cruelty of wealth and the criminal nature of 
monopoly. Not only the cruelty, but the vulgarity of wealth! I 
hope that early in the Twentieth Century the world will begin to 
realize that it is bad taste to he rich. 

From this realization will necessarily follow the Abolition of 
Organized Poverty. I say “organized” advisedly, because, while 
poverty occasionally follows from personal inadequacy or unworthi- 
ness, a man, as a rule, socially speaking, has no more right to he 
poor than he has a right to be rich, As one man is rich because 
he cannot help it, so another is poor hecause he cannot help it. Both 
need help from the Twentieth Century. Abolish Organized Wealth, 
There will be 
even enough left over in the world for the failures and the ne’er-do- 


wells! 


THE ABOLITION OF THE CAPITALIST. 
In the Twentieth Century no man shall flatter himself that 
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because out of sheer luck he happened, one summer day, to sit down 
upon an oil well, that oil well belongs to him. He shall have a com- 
nussion for his luck, in token of the gratitude of his fellow men for 
(liscovering something that—helongs to thei; a small and adequate 
commission and no more—just as we pay a reward to some one who 
has found our purse. 

The Abolition of the Capitalist. I have said, will be one great 
task of the Twentieth Century; another will be, How to do without 
the Capitalist? That I leave to the Twentieth Century. 

Tam speaking first of practical matters, those economical prob- 
Jems which must ever—or, till they are solved, which may seem the 
same thing—challenge us first in any broad consideration of the 
future of mankind. Every man and woman born has a right to 
enough food and clothes and sleep and pleasure, and there is more 
than enough in the world for all of them. The problem is one of 
distribution, not of supply. Other problems there are to solve, but 
this is of first importance. This must he solved, and has always the 
first claim upon our attention. But there are other problems which 
bear upon it, and the solution of which would help considerably. 

Perhaps the chief trouble with the world is its vulgarity—the 
vulgarity that apes an unfamiliar and uncomfortable magnificence, 
a vulgarity that has not the courage to be coarse, the temperament to 
be refined or the taste to choose. To know what one really cares for 
is the beginning of wisdom. The world works and wars for so 
many things that in its heart it cares nothing about; and the things 
it cares least for it pays for heaviest. Most of the sorrow of the 
world comes of its vulgarity. 

The world, T repeat, is always paying in blood and tears for 
something it does not want—while its real happiness goes by. A 
sane, average human happiness is not expensive. To achieve that 
there need be no ruinous strife of markets, or bitter wars of parti- 
tion—of a land that belongs to none of the partitioners. It is the 
vulgar plutocrats who put up the price of human happiness, and 
by their foolish examples bewilder an imitative humanity with false 
ideals. If for no other reason, we should abolish these dazzling 
vulgarians of capital. because they interfere with the acceptance 
of those finer and simpler standards of living by which T helieve 
the aristocracy of the Twentieth Century will be measured. Yes! 
the Abolition of Spurious Aristocracies, and the Substitution of 
Real Aristocracies. If only the Twentieth Century can accomplish 
that! If only it can establish a Truer Theory of Human Values. 
Broadly speaking, human values are at present measured by monev 
—vet no one really takes the standard seriously. The rich who are 
nothing else are clearly seen to be ridiculous, and the world laughs 
at them in its sleeve. Who has not visited in rich men’s houses, 
where the servants were the real ladies and gentlemen. and how 
many thousands, nay, millions, of gentle, refined natures are wast- 
ing themselves day and night, heart-hroken, spirit-crushed that 
vulgar taskmasters and taskmistresses shall strut in laughable state 
before the world? 
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Trusts and Nationalization 


While nominally the most influential Democratic 
paper in the country, the New York Journal is actu- 
aily at variance with the Demécratic party’s pres- 
ent position on nearly every political question, and 
has taken occasion during the week just closed to 
affirm its approval of trusts. It does not, indeed, 
eulogize them quite as unqualifiedly as Senator 
Hanna does, at least insofar as its surface expres- 
sions go, but it takes pains to quote from editorial 
defenses of them that it printed two years ago as 
though recent developments had in some manner 
vindicated pro-trust theories. From the expressions 
o1 two years ago we quote the following: 

“Trusts should be regulated and restricted and 
employed by society—but not abolished. The trust 
is a labor-saving device that can lower the cost of 
production. The trust is also a great power which 
can raise the price of its commodities, rob its 
weaker rivals, corrupt legislatures: and oppress the 
public—can beat the weaker over the heads with an 
industrial club. These evil deeds of the trusts should 
be made criminal and adequately punished.” 

While it is, as a rule, true that people know better 
what they think than others can tell them, it is diffi- 
cult to resist putting the Journal’s rusty ideas into 
this sententious form: “A trust when it is a good 
trust is a very good thing, but when it is bad a trust 
is horrid.” 

One can assume too much for the virtues of regu- 
lation. It is oftener easier to kill a thing in its in- 
fancy than to control it after it has attained its full 
growh. ‘he Journal hints at nationalization as the 
certain remedy of possible trust evils. “If the great 
organizers get an undue share of the profits of in- 
dustry for themselves it will be only a temporary 
evil. The benefits will filter down through the com- 
munity. If they do not do so of themselves, the 
community will find a way to make them. It would 
have seemed a staggering task to nationalize a thou- 
sand independent railroads. It will be a simple mat- 
ter when all the roads are administered by a single 
smoothly- working corporation.” 

‘Lhe illustration may Jook attractive if we think only 
of the railroads. But the railroad trust is only one 
of the multitude of trusts, and at least as yet is cer- 
tainly the least threateningly developed. 

Are we to understand that trust evils shall be cor- 
rected by nationalizing the sugar business, the meat 
business, the match business. the iron and steel busi- 
ness, and a hundred others? 

In that day no man could work at any trade with- 
out first going into politics. Would not the nation- 
alization of industries that some ardent Socialists 
calmly discuss be a greater evil than monopoly in 
perhaps its worst forms could ever be?—Pittsburg 
Press. 

*k OK Ox 


Gunning For His Own Hind 


William R. Hearst has raised the red flag and 
openly declared himself for anarchy, dynamite and 
murder. In the Examiner’s editorial page this morn- 
ing he advised his fellow anarchists not to waste 
time plotting death to kings and emperors, but to 
give their murderous attention to the real king, who 
is the industrial king. 

Mr. Hearst has gradually approached this frank 
profession of anarchy. For several years he has 
been attacking the industrial concerns of the land 
and advocating the plunder of every rich man ex- 
cept himself. He wants laws passed to redistribute 
all prorerty (except the Hearst estate) and scatter 
the savings of thrift. He begrudges the steady, la- 
borious man the home he has built and bought by 
the sweat of his brow, for the man that owns a lot 
is a capitalist within the Hearst definition, and is, 
therefore, a robber and a target for the assassin. 
Hearst did not make the ten or fifteen millions com- 
prising his own huge fortune. He acquired his 
wealth by the easier and, according to his view, 
more honorable means of inheriting it. The edito- 
rial page of the Examiner is not flattering to the late 
Senator Hearst. who accumulated the money which 
young Hearst is now trying to hold together, but 
filial devotion is not one of the virtues of anarchy. 

Hitherto Mr. Hearst has confined his anarchistic 
doctrines to the rights of property. He has preached 
strenuously the doctrine that it is right and honest 
to rob a millionaire (barring himself), but we in- 
ferred from his editorials that, having stripped a 
millionaire of all his lands and goods, we should 
leave him alive, albeit naked. But now Mr. Hearst 
advises us to give old Moneybags the coup de grace 
by blowing him up with dynamite after we have de- 
spoiled him of his property. No naked ex-million- 
aires for Mr. Hearst. Blow them up, says he. 
Stick a dagger into the vitals of the rich. Shoot old 
Moneybags from a window as he drives by in his 
carriage. A bas! Spare Mr. Hearst, however, for 
he has a good deal more money than he needs, and 
hundreds in this city are nearly starved, but Mr. 
Hearst is an exception to all rules and an honorary 
members of the Nihilists. Lay a stick of dyna- 
mite under the building of neighbor Spreckels or 
neighbor De Young, he says, but the Hearst building 
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is exempt from such operations. Here are two 
paragraphs from Mr. Hearst’s startling editorial: 

“Tf a man in search of big game walked into a 
zoological garden, it would be foolish of him to 
spend his time trying to kill a mouse, with elephants, 
tigers and lions all around. 

“Tt is equally foolish for an anarchist to aim his 
blood and thunder at the old-fashioned little kings 
and emperors and presidents, when the really big 
men—the real kings—are so plentiful and so near at 
home.”—S,. F. Bulletin. 

* OK OK 


The Increase of Wealth 


It is sometimes said that during this grotesquely 
hideous march of civilization from bad to worse, 
wealth is increasing side by side with misery. Such 
a thing is eternally impossible; wealth is steadily 
decreasing with the spread of poverty. But riches 
are increasing, which is quite another thing. The 
total of the exchange values produced in the coun- 
try annually is mounting perhaps by leaps and 
bounds. But the accumulation of riches, and conse- 
quently of an excessive purchasing power, in the 
hands of a class, soon satiates that class with socially 
useful wealth, and sets them offering a price for 
luxuries. The moment a price is to be had for a 
luxury, it acquires exchange value, and labor is 
employed to produce it. A New York lady, for 
instance, having a nature of exquisite sensibility, 
orders an elegant rosewood and silver coffin, up- 
holstered in pink satin, for her dead dog. It is 
made; and meanwhile a live child is prowling bare- 
footed and hunger-stunted in the frozen gutter out- 
side. The exchange value of the coffin is counted 
as part of the national wealth; but a nation which 
cannot afford food and clothing for its children can- 
not be allowed to pass as wealthy because it has pro- 
vided a pretty coffin for a dead dog. Exchange value 
itself, in fact, has become bedeviled like everything 
else, and represents, no longer utility, but the crav- 
ings of lust, folly, vanity, gluttony and madness, 
technically described by genteel economists as “ef- 
fective demand.” Luxuries are not social wealth; 
the machinery for producing them is not social 
wealth; labor skilled only to manufacture them is 
not socially useful labor; the men, women and child- 
ren who make a living by producing them are no 
more self-supporting that the idle rich for whose’ 
amusement they are kept.at work. It is the habit 
of counting as wealth the exchange values involved 
in these transactions that makes us fancy that the 
poor are starving in the midst of plenty. They are 
starving in the midst of plenty of jewels, velvets, 
laces, equipages and racehorses; but not in the midst 
of plenty of food. In the things that are wanted for 
the welfare of the people we are abjectly poor; and 
England’s social policy today may be likened to 
the domestic policy of those adventuresses who leave 
their children half-clothed and half-fed in order 
to keep a carriage and deal with a fashionable dress- 
maker. But it is quite true that while wealth and 
welfare are decreasing. productive power is increas- 
ing; and nothing but the perversion of this power to 
the production of socially useless commodities pre- 
vents the apparent wealth from becoming real. The 
purchasing power that commands luxuries in the 
hands of the rich, would command true wealth in 
the hands of all. Yet private property must still 
naeap the purchasing power upon the few rich and 
wthdraw it from the many poor. So that, in the 
end, the subject of the one boast that private prop- 
erty can make—the great accumulation of so-called 
“Wealth” which it points so proudly to as the result 
of its power to scourge men and women daily to 
prolonged and intense toil, turns out to be a simul- 
acrum. With all its energy, its Smilesian “self-help,” 
its merchant-princely enterprise, its ferocious sweat- 
ing and slave-driving, its prodigality of blood, sweat 
and tears. what has it heaned up, over and above the 
pittance of its slaves? Only a monstrous pile of 
frippery, some tainted class literature and class art, 
and not a little poison and mscheif—G. Bernard 
Shaw. 

* *K 


As we go through life we should catch every ray 
of pure sunlight. no matter from what source it 
falls. We should keep ourselves in touch with the 
world and with humanity. We should welcome 
knowledge, culture and growth in all directions. 
Only by so doing and by seeking for harmonious 
development. can we hope to give the best devo- 
tion to any one object or person. The moment we 
begin to narrow our lives and deprive ourselves of 
any opportunities of wholesome pleasure or mental 
growth, that moment we are putting unforeseen ob- 
stacles in the pathway of the complete success at 
which we aim. Keep one purpose in view, concen- 
trate your ambitions unon that, but make the best of 
yourself and your life in every other direction as 
vou advance toward it—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


There is but one failure; and that is, not to be 
true to the best one knows.—Canon Farrar. 


REV. J. STITT WILSON 


The Rev. J. Stitt Wilson arrived in Los Angeles 
on Saturday, June 22nd, and as we go to press will 
have already spoken on four separate occasions. To 
say that the Socialists of Los Angeles are pleased 
with him would be incorrect, they are simply de- 
lighted. Few, if any, have ever listened to a speaker 
of greater intellectual clearness and power. For the 
benefit of our readers in Southern California we give 
Mr. Wilson’s itinerary as at present arranged. 

Saturday evening, July oth—Grand Army Hall, 
Pasadena. Subject, “Christianity and Socialism.” 

Four mass meetings in Elks Hall, Los Angeles: 


Sunday, June 30th, 8 P. M.—“The Competitive 
System Impeached.” : 
Monday, July 1st, 8 P. M—“Vhe Great Social 


Sin.” 

Tuesday, July 2nd, 8 P. M—‘The Class Struggle: 
The Drama of History.” 

Wednesday, July 3rd, 8 P. M— ‘Program of Free- 
dom for Labor.” 

At the great Socialist picnic at Long Beach on 
July 4th the Rev. J. Stitt Wilson will speak in the 
Tabernacle, at 11 A. M. Subject: “Socrarism.” 

July 7th, 8th, and oth, Mr. Wilson speaks in the 
Christian Church, Redlands. This course will prob- 
ably begin Sunday afternoon, July 7th, at 3 o'clock. 

At the Chautauqua, Long Beach, July 18th has 
been set apart as Christian Socialist Day, when Mr. 
Wilson will be the chief speaker, morning and even- 
ing. 

Arrangements are also under way for him to speak 
in San Bernardino from July 11th to 14th; San 
Diego, from July 21st to 24th; and Santa Barbara, 
July 27th to 30th. These dates are inclusive. 
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Let us have faith that right is might, and in that 
faith let us to the end dare to do our duty as we 
understand it.—Lincoln. 
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A. Majority View: Opinion of 3 Ministers 
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in addition send me a bundle of one hundred. 
appearance, and I think, get you some subscribers here. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK, JUNE 12, 
Dear Comrade Wilshire:— Please send twenty-five cents worth of Challenges to the following persons, and if you can, 


1901. 


I will circulate them among my congregation the Sunday following their 
If I had a lot of Challenges I could have them lying around in the 


church during the sessions of the Universalist conference here in July— 8th to 14th. They would do good beyond ques- 
Yours Fraternally, (Rev.) Wm. T. Brown. 


tion and would produce Socialists. 


CHRISTIAN SOCIALISTS 
Rey. Frank I. Wheat. 


Interested persons sometimes refer to Jesus Christ 
as a Socialist. We hear them call him “the first 
Socialist,” or “the greatest Socialist.” On the other 
hand, there are two classes of people who somewhai 
vehemently repudiate such a characterization of Jesus. 

The Christian who is not a Socialist resents the 
connection of Christ’s name with the idea of Social- 
ism as an insult to that great name and to religious 
sense. 

The Socalist who is not a Christian sometimes sees 
Christ only through institutional Christianity, which 
quite steadily opposes Socialism, and so refuses to 
see in him any kind of an ally to his cause. 

But the mass of Socialists turn, almost instinc- 
tively, to Jesus as one of their truest and greatest 
leaders. Very many of the best Socialists ardently 
claim him as their inspiration and see in Socialism 
a fulfillment of His mission. They are not content 
that anything that calls itself Christian shall cut 
loose from Socialism, and they are determined that 
Socialism shall not divorce itself from Christianity. 

These people are the Christian Socialists. 

Is there .reason in their passionate attachment to 
both ideas? Can the religion of Jesus find an ex- 
pression in the triumph of Socialism? Is Socialism 
an embodiment of the spirit of Christianity? Let 
us examine both sides of this question. 

In the first place, how does the matter look to 
the Christian Socialist from his standpoint as a 
Christian? 

He looks out into the world to see what there 
is that corresponds to the spirit which Christianity 
has inspired in him. He makes no attempt to dis- 
guise the origin of this spirit in him. With grati- 
tude and love he ascribes it to Jesus of Nazareth. 
His words and His example have been to him like 
a river of life from which he has quenched the thirst 
of his soul, and taken inspiration and instruction 
without limit. His mind has been formed by the 
influence of Christ. 

From that point of view he looks out upon the 
world to see all its varied and perplexed conditions. 
It does not correspond to the spirit which is in him. 
He looks for brotherhood, and instead of it he sees 
strife and wrath. He looks for service, but finds 
the earth filled with avarice and ambition. The so- 
ciety which he sees does not at all correspond to the 
Christian spirit in him. 


When he looks into the books that are made, into 
the thoughts of men, he finds also a strange lack 
of the mind of Christ. Politics is constructed upon 
principles that largely deny the words of Jesus. He 
opens books upon political economy, only to find 
every fundamental idea of his religion put aside 
for their exact opposites. These books proclaim 
that man is only a money-maker, and set out to 
teach him how to fulfill that sort of a destiny. He 
also finds an elaborate system of education work- 
ing along the same lines, training the minds of youth 
to become keen weapons in the service of greed 
and of every selfishness. He discovers a commercial 
system in which the golden rule and the law of the 
neighbor have little place, where ‘justice itself is a 
thing of barter. 

We ought not to wonder much that Christians 
have so often forsaken the quest for anything Chris- 
tian in the earth, and postponed the fulfillment of 
their religion’s hopes to another world forever sepa- 
rated from this by the impassable barrier of the 
grave. 


When, however, the Christian discovers Socialism 
he finds a scientific system of social order that con- 
tradicts in its fundamental principle and most of 
its details this unchristian world. It proceeds along 
lines upon which he finds it natural for his Chris- 
tian thoughts to run. It opens up to his religious 
desires and hopes a field for their present fulfill- 
ment. It seems to be a true reflection in external 
society of his inner mind. The Christian hails So- 
cialism as the long-awaited answer to his deepest 
desires as a follower of Jesus Christ. 

In the second place we inquire how the matter 
looks to the Christian Socialist from his standpoint 
as a Socialist. 

He is profoundly convinced of the untruth of 
the present organization of society upon the princi- 
ple of individualism, of private property and com- 
petition. Everywhere he finds himself rebuffed by 
the strong forces of the world. Business thrusts 
him aside without deigning to hear his words. Pol- 
itics turns against him the full weight of its age-old 
organizations, not hesitating to lift the sword upon 
his defencelessness, or to close prison doors over 
him, or to condemn him to life-long exile from home 
and country. 

He finds education set firmly against him, its very 
halls guarded by the enemies of his cause, its famous 
chairs sold to the untruth, bought by those who, 


because they profit by untruth, hate the truth. Re- 
ligion, at first sight, seems to be equally hostile to 
his convictions. Its altars burn to gods that are 
strangers to the conceptions he cherishes regard- 
ing human relations and social order. Its ministers 
wield the power of the supernatural in support of 
what is to him abhorrent and in antagonism to what 
he holds true and sacred. 

But when he hears the sound of the precepts 
of Jesus his soul stands still with admiration. He 
wonders that one could have lived so true to the 
ideas of his own creed. He loves the man who held 
those ideas in the form of ideals and who translated 
them into life in His own career and hallowed them 
by His death. 

He sees in Jesus Christ the perfect social man, 
he falls in line to emulate Him in his own life, he 
seeks to correct and perfect his Socialism by compari- 
son with Jesus’s life and words. 

The Christian Socialist believes that both Chris- 
tianity and Socialism are perfected by each other. 
They complement each other. Socialism fulfills 
Christianity. Christianity inspires Socialism. Con- 
flict between these two is either ignorant or it is 
wicked, from whatever party it proceeds. Socialism 
can progress only as men are filled with the true 
Christian spirit, and Christianity can accomplish its 
destiny in the earth only as it builds the socialized 
society. 

* * x 


What is Bryan's Time Worth? 


How much is W. J. Bryan’s time worth? H. Gay- 
lord Wilshire, editor of THz CHALLENGE. a Socialist 
paper published at Los Angeles, has offered him 
$5coo cash in hand to occupy one hour of his time 
in debating the trust question. Mr. Wilshire main- 
tains that the remedy for trusts is government own- 
ership. Bryan doesn’t think that wav: and to decide 
who can make the better argument the editor wants 
to hold a public discussion. When Bryan appears 
on the platform. he will be handed $5000 cash. In 
case the audience decides he makes the better argu- 
ment, he will get $5000 more. ‘The Los Angeles man 
has put a forfeit of $1000 into the hands of W. R. 
Hearst, proprietor of the New York Journal and the 
Examiner, as an evidence of good faith, and will 
deposit the other $9000 whenever Bryan signifies his 
acceptance of the proposition. Now let us see if the 
ex-candidate thinks he is worth more than $10,000 
a night as a lecturer. It is the biggest price ever 
offered any man, but if Mr. Wilshire talks like he 
writes, Mr. Bryan will earn the whole ten thousand if 
he wins the fight—Winters (Cal.) Express. 
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Wilshire Invades Lincoln 


Talks Socialism to The Townsmen of Billy Boy Who Accord Him 
Ain Enthusiastic @®. Earnest Welcome 


Bryan Leaves Lincoln Two Days Before on an ‘Extensive Tour and Pleasure 


Ww Will Return in Three Weeks if the Coast is Clear 


“Comrade” 


SeeKing Trip” 


H. Gaylord Wilshire spoke at Lincoln, Nebraska, on the evening of June 21st before an enthusiastic audience that comfortably 
filled Oliver Opera House. J. B. Boyce, a prominent Socialist of Omaha, acted as chairman of the meeting and made a brief but 
eloquent introductory speech that was well received by the audience. 

Mr. Wilshire devoted the greater part of his address to a caustic review and criticism of the position taken by W. J. Bryan in 
regard to the trust problem, and his remarks were frequently interrupted by the applause of his audience, which was completely won 
over by his lucid explanation of the absolute necessity of the national ownership of the trusts and the folly of attempting to restrict 
or destroy them. 

The speaker rehearsed his attempt to get Mr. Bryan to meet him in a joint debate on the trust question, that the people might 
decide for themselves which was the proper course to be pursued, and how his efforts in that direction had been evaded and ignored 
by Mr. Bryan; how he had then offered to pay that “statesman” $2,000 for an hour’s debate, later increasing that sum to $10,000. 
Mr. Wilshire explained that it was not because of any hope that Mr. Bryan would accept his offer that he offered such sums of money, 
although the offers were made in perfect good faith, but because he desired to give the public tangible proof that Mr. Bryan was not 
sincere in his support of the theory that the way to remedy the trust evil was to destroy the trusts. Nothing has so attracted the at- 
tention of the people to Socialism, declared the speaker, as the absolute refusal of the alleged champion of the “common” people to 
discuss the public ownership of all public utilities. Nothing has so shaken their faith in Bryan and his sincerity as his silence in the 
face of a persistent attempt to force him to defend his position on this vital question. Mr. Bryan did not accept the invitation to be 
present at the meeting and hear his stand on the trust question criticised, but left for Chicago on the 18th, as the following dispatch 


shows: 


Lincotn, Neb., June 18.—W. J. Bryan left tonight for an extensive tour and pleasure-seeking trip. Tomorrow he will make an address at Estherville, 
lowa. The day following, Mrs. Bryan and members of the family will join him at Chicago and they will go direct to Buffalo, where some time will be spent 
at the Exposition. Mr. Bryan will speak at Philadelphia, and at points in New York and Virginia. He will be away from Lincoln three weeks. 


Of course there may not be any significance attached to this sudden departure of the “Great Commoner” from Lincoln at the 
moment that his challenger was speeding toward his home city, but it looks rather queer, especially in the face of this prophecy made 


in THE CHALLENGE of June 12: 


* * * However. it’s a foregone conclusion that you will not appear in any public function at the Opera House on the 21st of June. Will you come pri- 
vately? I dare you to take the box I offer you. I dare you to come in and stand behind the orchestra chairs. I dare you to stay in Lincoln town that night. 
I prophesy, and T have some regard for my reputation for infallibility, that “business” will take you not only out of town that night, but out of the State of 
Nebraska. I might be wrong, however, as your son and heir, Baby Bryan, might have the croup and you would be compelled to stay at home and rock the 
cradle. You see I am anticipating your excuses. I wish there were a “man” in the Democratic party. There ought to be some way of getting him into a debate. 
A man that cannot be stung with an insult, nor coaxed with flattery, nor bribed with money, nor urged by ambition, nor led by duty, nor impelled by honor, 


is too great a curio for me to credit Nebraska with producing. 


are abs. 


It must be a great soil to grow such a wonderful plant. 


However, Mr. Bryan, I think you 


It will be seen that Mr. Wilshire was very wrong in his guess. It was pleasure, not business that called Mr. Bryan away. 
From Lincoln Mr. Wilshire went to Chicago, from which point he will start on a tour of eastern cities, the itinerary being in 
charge of the editor of the International Socialist Review, 56 Fifth Avenue, Chicago. 


Free Speech in the Parks 


H. Gaylord Wilshire, recently sent word to the 
police that he would speak in the Sixth street park 
at a certain hour, and desired to be arrested to test 
the city ordinance suppressing free speech in the 
park. He was arrested and the matter came up be- 
fore Justice Morgan on Saturday, who had the man- 
hood to make a decision with something like the old- 
time American ring in it. The gist of the decision is 
in these words: 

“This ordinance is.unreasonable and void because 
it is an encroachment upon fundamental and consti- 
tutional rights. because it suppresses what is generallv 
perfectly lawful, and because -it leaves the power of 
permitting or restraining public meetings, speeches, 
gatherings, etc., in parks to the board of park com- 
missioners, a mere executive hoard, when the whole 
matter, if regulated at all, must be by permanent 
legislative provisions, operating generally and im- 
partially.” 

So the city council will have to try again. The 
present council is not making itself popular with the 
masses in its effort to please the classes. Its attempt 
to tax the ministers, or mediums, of the Spiritualists, 
appears to be a failure, and its attempt to suppress 
free speech in the park appears equally unfortunate. 

The fact is, that however much they may dislike 
and disagree with cranks, Socialists, Spiritualists, 
Populists, etc, they must remember that all these 
people have just as much right to be here and to ex- 
press their views, as the most eminent and respect- 


able bigot in the city. These fellows may get be- 
tween the wind and the nobility of the most immacu- 
late “thothiety” people, and vet they have as much 
right to be about and to talk as the best dressed 
Pharisee in the town. 

The city council may think that Los Angeles is a 


‘tea party gotten up for society people and Republi- 


cans, but they are mistaken. The other neovle are 
also invited and thev are going to attend in force.— 
Los Angeles Eastside News. 

* OK 


The Good Clothes Doctrine 


H. Gaylord Wilshire of THe CHALLENGE thus de- 
scribes his good-clothes propaganda: 

“T may explain to my readers that, notwithstand- 
ing being a Socialist, IT am rather a ‘dude.’ Or, 
rather. I can he one when I wish. The matter of 
dress is quite indifferent to me in reality, but there 
are times when I find a silk hat, with a frock coat. 
of great assistance in disarranging people’s minds of 
certain set ideas regarding the theory that all So- 
cialists wear red shirts and never take a bath. At 
Harvard college I thought much more about what 
my tailor was going to put on my back than I did 
what my professor was going to put in my mind. 
This seemed, in fact, to be a failing with all men 
there. Anyway, I served a faithful apprenticeship 
in the art of dressing like a ‘gentleman,’ and I find 
that the labor is not altogether wasted.” 

Comrade Wilshire’s reference to Harvard reminds 


me of Theodore Parker’s observation to the effect 
that it took the ancient Egyptians 4,000 years to 
mummify a human body, but that Harvard college 
could mummify an immortal soul in four years. 

Col. Ingersoll, also, had it in for Harvard when 
he said a college education would polish a pebble, 
but dim a diamond. 

The New York Nation, furthermore, has the te- 
rerity to observe: 

“Probably not one boy in a thousand can say 
five years after graduating that he has been helved 
by his college education in making his start in life.” 

All things considered, it is not at all remarkable 
that the Harvard students hissed Prof. Herron when 
he stated that capitalistic economics must inevitably 
be taught in institutions of learning supported by 
gifts from capitalists—Vanguard, Brockton, Mass. 

* OK * 


Tue CHALLENGE is a new and lively sixten-page 
Socialist weekly published at Los Angeles, Cal., at 
the low price of 50 cents a year, which, however, 
it is announced will shortly be raised to a dollar. 
From sundry remarks in the paper we gather that 
the publisher has made considerable money in ranch- 
ing; and from some slight experience we hazard the 
opinion that he is prepared to sink some of it in 
running a reform paper ,which is about the only way 
a paper can be run that does not cater to prevalent 
public sentiment.—Justice (Single Tax). 

[What if the prevalent public sentiment must nec- 
essarily become Socialistic?—H .G, W.] 


whe Challenge 5 


A. Chance For Prof. Laughlin 


To J. Lawrence Laughlin, Esq., Professor of Political Economy, 

Umiversity of Chicago, Chicago, LIl.: 

Dear Professor :—You do not remember me, but I remember 
you allright. I was in your class in Political Economy at Harvard 
University in 1881 and 1882. Twenty years ago seems quite a time, 
but it seems but yesterday to me when you were up on your profes- 
sorial platform laying down the laws of industry to us infants. You 
were a fine, young, cock-sure professor in those days, just over 
thirty. I thought you a world-beater on such busted theories as the 
now defunct “wages fund” which you used to delight to parade 
before our awe-struck eyes. If some one had told me then that 
twenty years later I would be the ‘“‘parader” and that you would be 
the “‘awe-struck” one, I would have thought him as crazy as you 
now affect to think me. It is true | never learned anything, but I 
never for a moment dared blame you. I felt that the reason you did 
not interest nor instruct was simply because I was unequal to the 
task of being receptive. It’s really amusing to think how political 
economy was taught in those days. You began at the beginning of 
the art and taught as truth all the old played-out theories, and then 
the second year you had what you called an “advanced” course, 
when you knocked out most of your first year theories. Just think 
of the absurdity of this method; and I have no doubt that dear old 
Harvard, with its delightful conservatism, is still pursuing it. It’s 
like teaching a class in astronomy during the first year that Ptolemy 
was all right, and the next year having an “advanced” class in which 
you tell them that Copernicus was the real thing. Most men never 
heard you correct your errors, as very few of the men in the “poly- 
con” class had any inclination to spend another year on an “‘ad- 
vanced” course. The sample brick given them the first year was not 
encouraging enough. The result was that I never knew until years 
afterward that what I was taught about the “wages fund” was 
simply rubbish and that you knew it all the time, but intended to 
correct my ideas the following year and never did so, as I never 
came back to you. Your system of teaching political economy re- 
minds me of the story of the editor short of copy and ordermg his 
reporter to invent a “horrible murder” story to do two days’ issues, 
the first day for the story and the second for its denial. 

Some years after | left Harvard [ found out what a fool you 
had been making of me and wrote you for explanations. You an- 
swered very crushingly that you ‘‘were happy to relieve my anxiety 
by informing me that advanced students were allowed an option 
reading Karl Marx.” I can imagine how much good Karl Marx 
would do the poor devils who would have it explained to them by 
such sympathetic “know-it-alls” as you. 

Now, my dear Professor, if I have not made myself safe by 
insulting you, I would propose we have a little test while I am in 
Chicago, this summer, to see whether a Chicago audience will think 
you or I know the most about political economy. I will hire the 
Auditorium and will pay you to deliver a lecture there any day you 
name. I will pay you, don’t fear. I don’t know what you get a 
month from the University—about $5000 per year, I guess. I have 
no doubt but that whatever it is, you spend it all. It’s so expensive 
living in Chicago. Now, suppose I give you a chance to pay for your 
holiday outing? I will pay you for one night’s lecture an amount 
equal to your whole month’s salary, call it $500 in round figures. 
That’s pretty good, is it not, to take down in a single night as much 
as you earn ina month? ‘The only condition I make is that you are 
to allow me equal time with you, at appropriate intervals during the 
evening, to explain to the audience why I think you don’t know as 
much as you think you do. Your subject for the night shall be 
“The Evolution of Monopoly in America, and the Outcome.” 

I suppose you may say you think it will be a loss of personal 
dignity for you to appear as I propose. I quite agree that before the 
evening is over that you will be thoroughly convinced that you have 
lost your dignity, for I] would make the same “monkey of you” as I 

_ have seen you make of other men when they argued with you in the 
class. Before the performance begins I will deposit in the hands of 
the chairman—said chairman being your own appointee—the sum 
of $1000... If the audience, at the close of the remarks, votes that 
you have demonstrated to them that you know more than I do on 
the subject that you are paid by Mr. Rockefeller to teach, then the 
chairman is to hand over to you the $1000. ‘This means that you 
will get $500 in any event, and if you have the ability you think 
you have, you will get $1000 in addition, or $1500 in all. 

In conclusion, I would say that I know perfectly well that you 


know that | know that you will never pick up the gauntlet. How- 
ever, there are people in this world who don’t know as much as you 
and Ido. We are both trying to enlighten them about various things, 
and the particular subject | am trying to enlighten them upon is 
what hollow shams you college professors are. ‘hey know it about 
their politicians; they guess it about most of their preachers; but 
it’s wonderful what erroneous ideas they still retain for the knowl- 
edge and earnestness of purpose that you professors have. I can 
understand well enough that the esprit de corps among you profes- 
sors allows you to excuse yourself from debating with outsiders 
upon subjects which you profess to have more or less a monopoly of 
the knowledge. 

If you debated with me I would show to the world what a 
ridiculous pretender you are. I would not only demolish you, but-I 
would at the same time create a doubt among the people as to the 
honesty and knowledge possessed by the whole lot of your learned 
brethren. Your ignominious defeat before a crowded audience in 
the great Auditorium hall in Chicago would have a great effect in 
shattering the false ideals held by many as to the omniscience of 
college professors. It’s true that I am making excuses for you to 
ignore my challenge, and if [ had the slightest idea you would 
accept if [ were more polite, I assure you that I would cease my 
insults. But I know too well that wild horses would not drag you 
to the Auditorium, and hence T feel serene in saying what 1 think 
about you to your face, with no misgivings about my scaring away 
the game. 

However, Professor, I am sorry to make you feel uncomfort- 
able. It’s too bad, but you will have some consolation in reflecting 
that some people may never see THE CHALLENGE and that you will 
be able to play your part with comparative safety if you are only 
careful to arrange a properly selected and restricted audience. I 
hope now I have “relieved your mind” as you relieved mine some 
years ago. Faithfully yours, H. GayLorp WILSHIRE. 

P. S—You can address me at Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, 
after the 22d inst. Hii GW 


« 


( Olivil 


Read it Forward 
Read it Backward 
Then Try It 


A luxurious, refreshing toilet and bath soap 
nade from purest imported olive oil combined 
with lanolin and cocoa butter. 


Price 10c. at all Dealers’, or Uncle Sam's 
mail brings a cake for 10c. 6 e@ “© 


Allen B. Wrisley Co. (makers), Chicago. 


The Challenge 


Mr. Boyce Says the Lincoln Meeting Did Much Good 


| Manager The Challenge, Los Angeles : 
coln meeting. He made a great speech and delighted the great audience. 
| to the numerous questions were pointed and pleasing. 
Please send me fifty copies of The Challenge to Kearney and one hundred to Omaha. 


Yours Fraternally, J. A. Boyce. 


Kearney, Neb., June 22d, 1901. 
Last evening I had the pleasure of presiding at Mr. Wilshire’s Lin- 
His logic was convincing and his answers 
I believe that much good was accomplished. 


KSORRESPOND 


SENCE Aa 


Walton, Neb., June 6, 1gor. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire :— 

Your card was received a week ago, forwarded 
here from Palmyra. THE CHALLENGE has not come, 
being still at Palmyra. I expect to attend the “Old 
Settlers” picnic at Palmyra on June 1oth and I shall 
be glad to circulate your paper among that crowd, 
if you can mail a bundle to reach me at Palmyra 
on that day. After that day I could not do much, 
for | work for wages near here, and don’t have time 
to get among the people to talk about Socialism, and 
get them to subscribe for Socialist papers. 

The Appeal to Reason is the paper that changed 
my belief and politics from Republicanism into So- 
cialism, and I have tried hard to get some people 
(farmers) to subscribe for the Appeal. My success 
was remarkably small. I couldn’t begin to make a 
living that way; so many ot the people are wor- 
shippers of W. J. Bryan and refused to take the 
Appeal, even at 25 cents, and yet said they intended 
to have Bryan’s paper, altho’ at $1. I hope soon to 
get out in the field, giving speeches and lectures 
on Socialism wherever I can, and hope to have a 
“traveling lecture wagon,” if I might call it so, to 
reduce living expenses; carry a supply of Socialist 
books, papers and leaflets to sell and to give away. 

I am a plain, common farm hand, yet try to do 
good work, whatever I do. Am out of means or 
wealth; have no family, so I am foot-loose—not tied 
to any business or occupation, and, therefore, am 
willing, after leaving here, to give myself, my time, 
my talents (small, tho’ they may be) for the cause 
of Socialism in the way I have outlined—the best 
I can do. 

I am not an orator, nor familiar with speaking in 
public, nor in eloquent style; but I am willing to do 
the best I can, poor and humble as it is. Mr. S. P. 
Woolf of Omaha, Neb., has a real, good traveling 
wagon, which he fixed up in Kansas City and 
traveled from there to Omaha with his whole fam- 
ily in it. I saw it at the latter place last August, and 
he would sell it for $150. He is a carpenter, and 
a recent letter from him says he has bought a stere- 
opticon and a moving picture apparatus and expects 
to travel and hold entertainments. 

I wrote to Mr. Woolf, thinking you might do well 
with him, as he may start soon and gain many sub- 
scribers for your paper, while I may gain but few 
subs for several months yet. 

I have lived in Salt River valley, Phoenix, Ariz., 
so I know something of the conditions of things out 
there. I give you the name of a friend of mine who 
lives there who might gather up some subs for you 
if you let him know. He says he is a Socialist, be- 
coming so through reading the Appeal, and might 
gain subs for your paper in his spare time. His 
name is U. G. Young, Box 192, Phoenix, Ariz. 

I have not the means to buy a traveling lecture 
wagon, for a complete outfit would cost about $400. 
So I will have to get along without the wagon when 
I start. I shall be glad to hear from you. Very 
respectfully, yours for the cause of Socialism and 
humanity, Frank S. GRISWOLD. 


* x # 


Fredrick, S. D., June 14, 1901. 

Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Dear Comrade: Yours of May 17th came to hand 
in good time, but I have been so overcrowded with 
work that I have not had the time to answer before. 
In fact, I had not noticed that the cards were all 
gone until yesterday. I will therefore enclose 
$10.00 to pay for the 12 cards you sent, and please 
send balance in cards. That will make 28 cards. 


I am very busy, but find time to put in a word 
for the cause, and if I find any response I usually fill 
out a subscription card on condition that they agree 
to read it for a year without prejudice. I expect 
to take a trip to California, my wife also, and if I 
do I will be pleased to meet you. I certainly will 
go out of my way if necessary to do so. 

I find the sentiment growing very rapidly for So- 
cialism and think that in less than 12 years, condi- 
tions remaining normal, we will see the change. 
But, as Lincoln said about the abolition of slavery 
when twitted by Lamborn with the hopelessness of 
the cause, “wise counsels may accelerate or mistakes 
delay, but sooner or later the victory will come.” 

I have been a great admirer of the Appeal to 
Reason and our friend Wayland, and am yet, for 
that matter; but think the tone of THe CHALLENGE 
a much superior tone to hand to business men. The 
Appeal is a power and I do not wish to under- 
estimate its value. Its articles are usually short and 
pointed and good for the class who read but little. 
But to the student THr CHALLENGE has a tone and 
depth that leaves it without a peer in our cause. 

I am a Socialist, first because I believe it is ethi- 
cally right, while competition (strife) is eternally 
wrong; but I believe that the people will embrace 
Socialism because they are economically forced to do 
so. 

Wishing you and THe CHALLENGE the best of suc- 
cess, I am, yours very truly, 

Russet, C. Massey. 

P. S.—Address me at Fargo, N. D., and you might 
send a few sample copies. aCe 


* OK OK 


Forrest City, Ark., June 13, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Dear Sir: I received a sample copy of your paper 
and read it with pleasure. JI have taken very little 
stock in politics, for several years. Nothing would 
give me more pleasure if I could afford it, but the 
truth is that a lawyer from another State has a 
very poor chance to make a living during the first 
two or three years of his residence in Arkansas. He 
is expected to work on credit and pay cash for every- 
thing he gets. I got here March 20, 1899, and am 
heels over head in debt to a few friends, but have 
some good law-suits in the supreme court, which 
I hope will put me upon my feet. But this unfortu- 
nate condition of affairs at the present time does 
not prevent me from trying to get you a club of 
subscribers, and I will try to do that at least. 

I was persuaded a short time ago to join the 
Political Study Club of Forrest City, Ark., and hav- 
ing been requested to deliver a public address to the 
members of the club, which consists of ladies and 
gentlemen, I selected for my subject “Woman Suf- 
frage,” a copy of which address you will find en- 
closed with this letter. 

If you think it would interest your readers you are 
at liberty to publish. it in your paper. 3 

You are fighting a great battle for the Rights of 
Man, and every patriot who is able to do so should 
contribute his mite toward the success of better prin- 
ciples of government than those under which we now 
live. With kindest regards and best wishes, I re- 
main, yours truly, J. R. BEastey. 

KOK OO 


Prospect Park, Cal., June 15, 1901. 
H. G. Wilshire :— 

Dear Sir: I am a subscriber for your paper and 
much appreciate it, especially its cheerful spirit. I 
was an active member of the old Lyceum, or Self- 
Culture, in San Francisco, the first movement made 
for free speech and free thought on this coast, and 
we were successful. At one time a ship called the 
Sunrise came into the port. The captain had killed 
one man and injured two. He was put in prison, 
but in order to terrify sailors in future from making 
complaints the witnesses in this trial were marched 
in irons through the streets. There was not a ripple 
nor a protest. But our little association took it up. 
We got up a petition signed by our officers and sent 
it to Washington. The marshal—I think his name 


was Morris—was given a certain time to explain 
himself. He did not do so, and his official head fell 
in the basket. He wrote in a great rage to Wash- 
ington, saying we were a lot of disreputable people, 
etc., but it was a fait accompli. I think some seed 
was sown by the brave and kindly men and women 
who met in the old Dashaway hall every Sunday 
at 2 o'clock. 

I send you a little book I wrote on the woman 
question. I do not work on the lines of suffrage; 
nor do I consider that that question can be treated 
in any way that involves antagonism. Mrs. Imogene 
Fales wrote me a most kind and appreciative letter ; 
also Mary Ellen Lease and others. Mrs. Otis gave 
me a fine notice in the Times, but the Express con- 
demned the little book as immoral. 

EvizasBetH HuGHeEs. 

My little book which you will receive by this mail 
is called “Hirtha, or a Spiritual View of the Wo- 
man Question.” Ee He 

* *K OK 


Brooklyn, N. Y., June 10, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Esq., 
Editor THE CHALLENGE :— 

My Dear Sir: Your favor of 3rd inst. reached 
me this morning at 8 o’clock. At 10 o'clock received 
the posters for display at news-stands. You advise 
me that you will send 25 copies weekly to place with 
newsdealers at 2!%4c each, to be sold for 5c. I have 


‘already told two of the matter and will receive an- 


swers this afternoon if the terms are satisfactory. 
[ will place the 10 posters on news-stands, anyway, 
for them to take subscriptions. Kindly inform what 
commission I may allow to the dealers for obtain- 
ing subscriptions, and also that for myself. I take 
great interest in the whole matter, devoting all my 
time to the business. I want to become a wholesale 
dealer in news for out-of-town publications. The 
only impediment would be the present large news- 
dealers in New York and Brooklyn. But I expect 
opposition. I hope you will publish a line or two 
in your paper (as advised recently) calling for ad- 
dresses of surviving veterans of the Mexican war, 
as I want to correspond with them about the history 
of the Mexican war and the memorial hall at Wash- 
ington, D. C., for their benefit. 

I am canvassing now from house to house. They 
do not bite fiercely now, but we will have a very hot 
political campaign this fall, and I am preparing for 
it, laying my plans to obtain many subscribers. I 
look for thousands. Hoping that you will keep me 
advised, and assuring you that all you may write 
to me will be in confidence and strictly kept as such 
by me, I am very truly yours, 

Cuares M. Brower. 

1105 Bedford Ave. 

* * Ox 


Trenton, Mo., June 13, 1901. 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire: — 

Dear Comrade: Enclosed find a little mite from 
Ruskin College, which stands for justice, free 
thought, free speech, public ownership of trusts, etc. 
The brotherhood of man and development of man 
through the cultivation of mind and industrial pur- 
suits—all these things we do at Ruskin. 

Please send your thunderbolt: magazine to the fol- 
lowing names. 

I am, yours in the service of those who spin and 
toil for all, J. E. Snyper. 

* Ok Ok 


Houston, Mo., June 3, 1901. 
“Good Boy” Wilshire :— 

Find enclosed money order for all the cards sent 
me. Have been out but once. I show Tue CHAL- 
LENGE and the Commoner. I compare the makeup of 
the two papers and the price, and the disposition of 
the one to discuss and the other to shirk public ques- 
tions. I send some names for sample copies. 


J.C. Prence: 
* * * 


A friend is a person with whom I may be sincere. 
Before him I may think aloud.—Emerson. 


Cloverdale, Ind., June 2, r1got. 
H. G. Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Dear Sir: Below is a copy of a letter addressed 
to W. J. Bryan several months ago, in substance, 
which was returned with the information that the 
Commoner received no contributions. But not a 
word of comment as to the soundness or unsound- 
ness of my position: C. M. Dyer. 


“W. J. Bryan, Lincoln, Neb. :— 

“Dear Sir: As the Republicans are determined 
to force the silver question to the front as the ‘para- 
mount issue,’ while you Democrats are just as de- 
termined it shall be anti-imperialism, why not dis- 
pose of the silver question once for all by submitting 
the same to the people on the ballot in November? 
If you are sincere in opposing government without 
consent, you surely know that any law passed by 
congress and endorsed by the president not contained 
strictly within the platform -on which they were 
elected, and not approved by a majority of the peo- 
ple, could easily be construed as government without 
consent, and would surely have no serious objection 
in permitting the people to vote directly on the ques- 
tions before them. Your platform declares for direct 
legislation ‘where practicable.’ As it would evidently 
be as practical for a voter to express his sentiments 
for or against a particular measure on the ballot as 
to vote for certain candidates representing those same 
measures, it would surely be an exhibition of souna 
common sense to favor placing the silver question, 
at least, if not the entire Democratic bill of fare di- 
rectly before the people for their approval or rejec- 
tion. If not, why not? Respectfully, 

“Cuas. M. Dyer.” 

P. S.—If you print this, please send copy contain- 
ing same and oblige. Distributed the 100 copies sent. 

[It seems incredible that Bryan should reject all 
outside contributions —H. G. W.] 

* Ok Ok 


Chico, Mont., June 14, 1901. 

Dear Comrade Wilshire: On June 19th I begin 
a three-weeks’ tour of Washington. At the con- 
clusion of my engagement there I would like to ad- 
dress a few meetings in California before my return 
east. Can you arrange a mecting for me in Los An- 
geles? I would very much like to visit your city 
while on the coast. If you are unable personally to 
attend to the matter, will you not kindly refer the 
matter to some of the comrades? Mrs. Vail is with 
me, and also speaks. We will gladly come and speak 
one or two evenings for our entertainment and what 
the comrades can raise toward the railroad fare. The 
locals usually pay $8.00 per meeting and that covers 
all expense. But we are anxious to visit your city 
before our return home and will come for what the 
comrades can afford to pay. lt some of the com- 
rades are so situated that they can entertain us, the 
expense of meetings would be but little. Shall be 
unable to tell just how long I will be in Washington 
until I arrive in Seattle, the 25th. I presume I will 
be at liberty to come to Los Angeles some time be- 
tween July 1oth and 15th. Will write you again con- 
cerning date. 

Will you kindly see what can be done and write me 
at Seattle, general delivery? 

I wish to congratulate you upon THE CHALLENGE. 
Have found copies nearly everywhere I have been, 
and have read it with much pleasure. You are doing 
a splendid work for our cause. 

. have had good meetings all along the line and the 
outlook for Socialism is very encouraging. 

Yours fraternally, Cuartes H. Vat. 


* OK OK 


270 S. Wood St., Chicago, June 6, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Can you give back numbers of THE CHALLENGE 
for filing? J was interested in a sample sent to me. 
Have subscribed in a club. Will subscribe again 
if I can get it for reference. The Times said you 
are no more a patriot than a buffalo chip is a bar 
of bullion. It is attributed to John Swinton, when 
asked to toast the independence of the press, to have 


~ said: 


“T get $150 per week for keeping honest opinions 
out of the paper I am connected with. If I didn’t 
my job, like Othello’s, would be gone we are 
jumping jacks; other fellows pull the string, and we 
are. . . . In fact, we are intellectual prostitutes.” 
If the Times was not so economical of the truth, it 
would say, “Me, too.” The luxury of a conscience is 
the best pay one can have for his efforts in these days, 
and I hope you have a copious measure of it. Fear 
or favor none, but be dead square with the truth 
as it comes to you, and the herd will call you blessed 
some day, maybe when you are a cadaver, but Pll 
try and get you an audience, also the Appeal, etc., 
and carry it out on this line till the jig is up, and 
doubtless there will be great rejoicing. Thank you 
for your espousal of the people’s cause. 
E. L. Wittiams. 
* *K 
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Versailles, Ind., June 14, rgor. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire :— 

Dear Sir: Thank you very much for the second 
bundle of THe CHALLENGE; distributing them to the 
best advantage. Why not challenge Foraker? He 
prizes himself as being the game chicken of the Mid- 
dle West, and surely Republicans of the $-kind could 
annihilate you and Socialism as easy as Bryan or 
Johnson. Yours, B. F. Spencer. 

KOK Ox 


Plateau, Sevier Co., Utah, June 14, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Dear Sir: I am much pleased with THe CHAL- 
LENGE generally and would circulate it among saints 
and sinners hereabouts more freely if finances would 
permit. I think the article of Gladdens, from the 
Outlook, is extra good; is moderate in tone, and 
ought to start many old-party members to think- 
ing. Yours respectfully, W:, 1. ScmocK, 

* Ok OK 


TRIMBLE & SOUTHWORTH. 
Mason’ Contractors. 
Benton Harbor, Mich., June 3, 1gor. 
bow Wie she Biryani: 

We “consumers” would like to see you take Wil- 
shire’s $5000 and tell us of a better plan, and if you 
have one take $5000 more out of him or get into 
our wagon. We've had enough of the same old thing. 
When you see Socialist papers outstrip all others 
for circulation. It means that we read, and a little 
more time will bring all good men into line for in- 
dustrial liberty, the people’s rights. Yours, 

O. M. SoutHwortH. 
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Angus, Minn., June 13, Igor. 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 
Dear Comrade: I am spreading THe CHALLENGE 
and the Appeal to Reason before this community 
as fast as possible and they are doing the rest, though 
I never miss an opportunity to speak a word for the 
co-operative commonwealth. If you will send me 
a few sample copies of your paper | will see that it 
is read. If you will send me five or ten postals I 
will sell them as fast as 1 can and remit the amount 
as I sell them. You are doing a grand work for 
humanity. Yours for Socialism, 
Frep A. WILSON, 
Agent. 
* K 


Santa Barbara, Cal., June 17, 1got. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Dear Sir: Thanks for the publication of my let- 
ter in THE CHALLENGE and also for the fairness in 
reply; also for the re-publication of “When Rocke- 
feller Owns the Earth.” Our positions are now 
fairly presented to the readers of THE CHALLENGE. 

I enclose a check for five dollars, for which please 
send me 100 copies of the last number (26) of your 
paper, and the balance in postal subscription to the 
sane. Iam making judicious use of the other copies 
which I duly received, and hope before long to in- 
crease your subscription list in Santa Barbara. Wish- 
ing you continued success, | remain, yours in com- 
radeship, J. L. Barker. 

* °K Xx 


Muscatine, Iowa, June 14, 1901. 

Comrade Wilshire: I received your postals on the 
11th and the bundles of samples on the 13th inst., 
and have just sent two of the postals to you. I 
think I can get one or two of the local newsstands 
to handle THe CHALLENGE, and would be glad if 
you would send me the terms on which they are to 
sell, and what your rates will be per copy. 

You are doing a noble work for the cause and 
| am glad to call you comrade. Give that Nebraska 
lion a few more bumps and you will make him 
crawl inside. If you ever do get him on a platform 
| will bet my hat he will think a Galveston cyclone 
struck him. Yours in comradeship, 

ABNER WILSON. 

[Rates to newsdealers 2% cents per copy.—a. 
B. B.] 

ee 


Lowell, Mass., June I, 1901. 
Dear Comrade: The time must have expired for 
which I have received THE CHALLENGE for names 
sent you. Enclosed find $1.25, for which send me 
five cards. I am more than pleased with your paper 
and have sent some copies to the Philippines. 
Something is awfully wrong when you are burning 
and using oranges for manure, and we have to pay 
from 25 to 60 cents per dozen for them here. Why 
do not the poor orange growers club together and 
make them into marmalade? [We have tried that 
plan. It doesn’t pay—H. G. W.] We have to pay 
18 cents for a very small pot of Cross & Blackwell’s 
English marmalade. I know poor families here who 
save the skins and make them into marmalade. 
Kindly push this through THe CHALLENGE. Yours 
truly, a “man with the hoe,” B. Haver_ey. 


by 


P. S.—Enclosed find some verses. They are fine. 
If you could find a corner in your paper for them 
I think they will do good. Ba He 

{No verses received—H. G. W.] 
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Sandyville, O., June 5th, rgor:\ 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Dear Sir: I received your card a week or so ago, 
and a day or two later the sample copy of your paper, 
THE CHALLENGE, it’s the pure quill, and does itself 
proud in the cause it champions. I was a patron of 
the Vincent Boys’ paper, in its early days, the Non- 
Conformist, and am taking a bunch of Wayland’s 
Appeal, for gratuitous spreading about. Such pa- 
pers as the Appeal and CHALLENGE can be relied upon 
to effect a change of sentiment in thousands of lethar- 
gic and undecided minds. 

Keep up the drum-beat. Recruits are constantly 
coming, and falling into line, and when they do, it’s 
for the full term of the campaign. 

Enclosed is one dollar. Send me five postals, and 
as soon as | get my quarterly pension pay, I'll re- 
mit the remainder. 

With great admiration, I am decidedly yours, 

Grorce L. Nrxon. 


Cincinnati, O., June 14, Igor. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Dear Comrade: I enclose herewith postal money 
order for $2.50. Please send me all you can afford 
to of copies of “Why Workingmen Should Be So- 
cialists.” Send the cheapest edition, as the idea is 
to reach as many of the striking machinists as pos- 
sible; and rush them through. This is a splendid 
time. I havé spoken twice to a crowded hall. Many 
of the leaders in the unions are Socialists, picked 
because of their superior abilities, the men not know- 
ing that a knowledge of Socialism so qualified them. 

I wish I could meet you in Detroit, but fear it will 
be impossible. The Socialists of the State nominated 
me for governor of Ohio, and I must study my duties. 
(Breathe it softly—the chief one is how to get 
there.) Even a modest man has a right to feel that 
an intelligent Socialist is better qualified than any of 
the brainy servants of wealth, tho’ their fame reach 
the clouds. Yours sincerely, 

Harry C. THOMPSON. 

70 Carew Building. 
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Newark, N. Y., June 14, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Dear Comrade: The first copies of club list ar- 
rived yesterday and we are much pleased with them. 
The article by J. Stitt Wilson is very fine. Verily! 
the Socialist agitator is the very salt of the earth. 
We have a Socialist club here consisting of about 
all the college young men in town. By outsiders, and 
especially by the old money-bags, we are dubbed the 
“Anarchists,” but we don’t forget to keep pegging 
away. We have secured a number of good lectures, 
which were well attended; the last by Hanford, So- 
cialist candidate for governor, overflowed, and the 
people are getting awakened. Labor unions are or- 
ganized and we are introducing our literature in their 
organizations. 

If you will send me the postal cards I will get 
as many more subscribers as I can and send ’em in. 


Also send sample copies. Yours, 
J. F. Martin, D.D.S. 
he eee 


Spokane, Wash., June 8, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Dear Sir and Bro.: Please find enclosed $1.25 to 
pay for five postal cards. I am bailiff in Judge 
Richardson’s court and have been reading Tue CHAL- 
LENGE. | think you are doing a noble work and ought 
to have the support of all honest men. If you will 
send me 20 postal cards and a bundle of 100 copies of 
your paper, 1 will put my spare time canvassing for 
it. I would like a good share of the bundle to be 
of June 5th, on account of the “Freedom of Speech” 
racket, and if you have back numbers containing the 
“Parable of the Water Tank” would like some of 
those. Yours fraternally, M. M. Harnes. 

1410 Mendenhall Ave., Spokane, Wash. 


Redlands. Cal., June 5, Igor. 
Dear Comrade Wilshire: 
I have to acknowledge on behalf of the local club 
the receipt of the $25 prize money, and express many 
thanks for same. 
You will be pleased to learn that the money will 
be used to enlarge our reference library. 


Fraternally, Dy HM Vorky 
Secy, Social Democratic Club of Redlands. 
*x* * * 


Do not say everything you know, but know every- 
thing you say.—M. Claudius. 
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Dublin, N. H., June 2, 1gor. 


H. Gaylord Wilshire: 

1 do not understand why you take such a light, jaunty tone in speaking of 

the coming social revolution as if you were sure it would be bloodless—a sort of 
“Presto, change!” transformation, by which Rockefeller & Co., with bows and 
smiles, are to hand over the sceptre to the people and gracefully retire from 
the scene. Do you really think a complete overturning of society can be accom- 
plished so easily ? 

You seem to think that the great change is to be brought about largely through 
the magnanimously wu-common sense of Pierpont Morgan, Rockefeller and their 
colleagues. No doubt they are in a way preparing society for Socialism, but 
this “way” takes for granted the success of those who are expected to turn against 
Rockefeller and all he represents, and it les only thro’ his defeat and final over- 
throw. Jefferson Davis might have been said to have been paving the way for 
the freedom of the slave when he made his plans for a great slave empire extend- 
ing from ocean to ocean; but this would have made a poor argument among 
abolitionists and it would not have freed many slaves if they had placed their 
main dependence upon it. 

Every step in human freedom has been made at terrible cost; every footstep 
is marked with blood. Do you really think that economic freedom—the greatest 
step ever yet taken—is to be secured so easily; as easily as a little girl can skip 
a rope? The grim toilers in the factories, the mines and the slums are the men 
who are going to fight this battle. )’omw are not going to fight it, sir, except on 
paper. Are you? 

My view of it is that the united labor leagues and trades unions will before 
long become the storm center of this contest. ‘The burden of the fight will be 
upon them. You may carry ona pretty argument in your paper with millionaires, 
and you may do a great deal of good in your way and set some worthies to think- 
ing; but the men who will do both the thinking and the fighting are the laboring 
men and their leaders. 

You are quite secure in your position: It is not to be a hand-to-hand, life and 
death struggle with you. But because it is not your life and death struggle is 
the reason why you should take the more serious view of conditions as they are. 
Why should you be jubilant over the success of the trusts—unless you are per- 
fectly sure that the people will have not only the moral courage to grasp at their 
control, but the power to achieve control of the trusts? How can you be sure of 
results so uncertain? 

Who are now grappling with the trusts and the capitalists? Are you? No! 
but the humble miner is; the motorman is, and the machinist and the day laborer 
and hosts of others are—all of them without capital, with nothing but their daily 
wage 10 draw upon. Think of the heroism of such men—pigmies, fighting giants! 
Think of the self-denial every man is schooled to practice in his labor organiza- 
tion when supporting other workmen on a strike; or when refusing work while 
starving himself—refusing often a bribe of higher wages if he will but desert the 
union—for the sake of the brotherhood which poverty has taught him to be- 
lieve in! 

Are not these labor unions training men for the great struggle that is coming? 
Are they not teaching them the first principles of Socialism, and preparing them 
for the brotherhood that is to come? 1! write this because, from the few num- 
bers of your paper that I have seen, I have taken the impression that you rather 
overlook or choose to disregard the part that labor is to play in the great drama 
before us. 

I cannot imagine why you should let anybody have your paper on such 
terms as 10 cents for six months. I enclose 50 cents to pay for the rest of my 
subscription. If I have misunderstood your views, pray excuse me. I will apol- 
ogize if necessary. Sincerely yours, CAROLINE H. PEMBERTON, 


No, | never want a scrap simply for my own amusement, al- 
though I might fight to please a gallery. Fighting is business with 
me; I seek pleasure in different fields. I think Ponty and Rocky 
just like me and other men. They will fight if they have anything 
to fight for and if they have some chance of winning, but when 
there is nothing up and they are sure to be licked anyway, why 
should they not politely bow themselves out of the ring and decline 
to fight? That is the way all professionals do. Who are the work- 
ingmen going to fight, anyway? ‘The only fighters Ponty can count 
on are the workers and the middle class, and if they are on our side, 
where is he going to get his troops? We were able to engineer a 


civil war in this country, and a great scrap it was, ‘too, simply be- 
cause there were a large lot of workingmen and others on each side 
of Mason and Dixon’s line who thought that they had a grievance 
against each other. To have any sort “of fight you must have some- 
thing like an equality of antagonists. Now, when the revolutionary 
line-up occurs in this country, there will be eighty million people on 
one side and Ponty and Rocky on the other. That will be no more 
of a fight than would it be a fight to sick a bulldog on a sick kitten. 
It will look so supremely ridiculous that even you, Caroline, will 
lose your anger and invite Ponty to sit down and have a love feast 
with you and eat one of those famous New England pumpkin pies 
that you are so famous for the baking. 


No, Caroline, I fear I cannot gratify your desire for the spec- 
tacular. ‘There will be no fight, simply because there will be nobody 
to fight. The labor unions of today are fighting and scrapping, it is 
true, but who are they fighting? Simply. other workingmen in the 
militia that are sure to be with them in the days when the industrial 
crisis throws them out of a job. The only way Ponty and Rocky 
will ever be able 'to depend upon a citizen militia is to see that they 
have steady jobs, and it will be economically impossible for them 
todo this. The militia today is composed largely of fledgling clerks 
from our big dry goods stores and business offices. Let a period of 
depression come in business, and let these fellows find themselves 
turned loose on the street, without work; do you think that they 
will do much fighting in their militia companies against working- 
men? And, anyway, what will there be to fight about? A labor 


union today goes on a strike, and it has a definite thing to fight for 


when it tries to physically prevent the mill starting up work with 
non-union men. But suppose the mill shuts down and there is no 
attempt to start it up? What will the union then fight about? ‘They 
will simply hang around ‘the streets for a while and do a great stunt 
of starving. Finally, there will be a movement on hand to feed them 
by private charity. That will break down. ‘Then the city will try 
its hand at the charity business, and that, too, will break down. 
‘There won’t be any fighting, for the men will have nobody to fight. 
If there are any bakeries, they may loot them, but that would not be 
along fight, if you could call it a fight at all. The enemy that the 
péople must meet in the time of ithe “revolution will not be Ponty & 
Co. It will be starvation brought about by the competitive wage 
system. Ponty will be helpless to do anything. He will declare it, 
and you, Caroline, will be forced to believe him. Ponty will simply 
say, “Carrie, help yourself to anything you see. There is not much 
lying around loose. I never keep any change in my pockets, and 
there is very little food in the house, but what there is, help yourself 
to it.” 

Now, Caroline, what could you say to him? You could not 
say athing. I have never had the pleasure of meeting Old Ponty, 
hut I can personally vouch for Young Ponty as having most delight- 
ful manners; and I am sure he would never let the old man get into 
trouble by being impolite. I will bet thirty cents that when the 
trouble begins, and I call upon Young Ponty for him to introduce 
me to the old man in order that I can explain to him the importance 
of having his manners with him when he shifts the earth from his 
shoulders to the shoulders of the people, that there will be no need of 
Young Ponty putting in a single word to back me up. The old man 
can see things sometimes, you know. He is not altogether a fool, 
even if he is not a Socialist today. I cannot play a false part in this 
drama of the world. I like Young Ponty, and I like him from a 
judgment formed by a most casual business ‘talk. I will tell the 
story some day of “Me an’ the Two Pontys.” It’s not exciting. 
Ponty ts no fool who will fight simply for the fun of fighting. Ponty 
wishes a quiet life and comfort. Give him a life where nobody can 
make him feel inferior to anyone else, and promise him all that a 
man should have of the good things of this life, and Ponty will 
never be the man to kick. ‘As things are, Ponty wishes to be on top. 
I don’t blame him. I would be there myself, and so would you, 
Caroline, rather than have Gould or Vanderbilt there. If there is 
going to be any autocrat, I want to be “IT.” If there is going to 
be democracy, then I don’t want anything better than any one else. 
However, if there are going to be any invidious distinctions made 
in favor of anyone, I want to be in on the deal. -I don’t believe in 
favors, but if any are handed out I want my share, and, in fact, I will 
hog more than my share if I can. This is sitnply Ponty’s position, 
and it is the position that everybody not a fool takes. This is not 
the day for abnegation. It’s time for grabbing everything in sight 
and devil take the hindmost. However, as the time is at hand when 
about everybody is in the “hindmost” class, with the devil having 
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a cinch on corralling the whole bunch of us, we are about ready to 
ery quits and ask Ponty to teach us a new game. He has licked us 
at competition; we admit it. And now we want to play Socialism. 
He can play with us if he is good and plays fair, and he will. T will 


guarantee him myself. 
* OK Ok 


ELLA’S “MAN TO BE”’ 


Oh, not for the great departed, 
Who formed our country’s laws, 
And not for the bravest hearted 
Who died in freedom’s cause: 
And not for some living hero, 
To whom all bend the knee, 
My muse shall raise her song of praise— 
But for the man to be. 


For out of the strife which women 
Are passing through to-day 
A man that is more than human 
Shall surely be born, I say; 
A man in whose pure spirit 
No dross of self will lurk, 
A inan who is strong to cope with wrong, 
A man who is proud to work. 


A man with hope undaunted, 
A man with God-like power, 
Shall come when he is wanted, 
Shall come at the needed hour. 
He shall silence the din and clamor 
Of clan disputing clan, 
And toil’s long fight with purse-proud might 
Shall triumph through this man 


I know he is coming, coming, 
To help, to guide, to save. 
Though I hear no martial drumming 
And see no flags that wave. 
But the great soul-travail of woman, 
And the bold, free thought unfurled, 
Are the heralds that say he is on the way, 
The coming man of the world. 


Mourn not for the vanished ages, 
With their grand, heroic men, 
Who dwell in history’s pages 
And live in the poet’s pen. 
For the grandest times are before us, 
And the world is yet to see 
The noblest work of this old earth 
In the men that are to be. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


The above is Ella’s latest song for a hero. Inasmuch as Ella 
confesses herself a Socialist, there can be no denial that she is look- 
ing for her great hero to be a Socialist. Ella is a sentimentalist. I 
am sorry to dispel her illusions, but I must tell her she is dead wrong 
when she thinks that Socialism is to be ushered in by any one hero, 
or, for that matter, any number of heroes. She might as well think 
that Copernicus ushered in an eclipse of the sun when he predicted 
such a phenomenon as to think that an individual will usher in 
Socialism. Both confessedly simply predict an inevitable event. I 
don’t know why it is that when Socialists protest daily that they 
are simply flies on the wheel who have sense enough to know thé 
wheel is moving, that people insist upon saying that they are trying 
to make themselves out responsible for the moving. Any one who 
has any real knowledge of the Socialist movement cannot help un- 
derstanding the impossibility of any single man or set of men having 
a position of “leader” or “hero.” In the first place, he cannot pos- 
sibly lead in the promulgation of any new theories regarding Social- 
ism any more than a mathematician can formulate a new theory 
about the addition of two and two. ‘The theory of Socialism is 
settled. There can be no variation. Socialists all over the world 
have the same theory, and it is as firmly fixed as is any theorem in 
mathematics. There is nothing new to develop, hence there can 
be no leader in Socialist thought. ‘The best a man can be is simply 
a good and clear expounder of a universally accepted theory. Of 
course, to an outsider, when a Socialist like myself, for instance, 
parades up and down the country challenging all comers to a 
debate and offering all kinds of money to tempt them out, it looks 
very wonderful; but no Socialist thinks there is anything “great” 
about it. He knows he could do the same thing himself; he knows 
that Socialists have been doing it for years, and he knows the only 
thing that I am doing noteworthy is that I have, while issuing my 
challenge, played the mountebank so that a fool public has noticed 
my antics and at the same time heard my challenge. You have 
often seen a street peddler of some patent tooth powder perform 
some card trick or do something else to attract his crowd, and then 


when he had caught their attention open up his box and get down 
to the real business of selling his wares. Now this is practically my 
mode of operation. Insteau of a card trick, | challenge Bryan, or 
Yom Johnson, or Professor Laughlin, and I challenge them in such 
a way that their abject cowardice becomes so noticeable that atten- 
tion falls to me as the discoverer of it. IL bathe in their lost glories. 
People will now come and listen to me that, without such taking, 
would have never known | was in existence. Just as the tooth 
powder faker, by producing goldfish and rabbits ad lib. from under 
his vest can hold the crowd while he sells them his goods, so I, by 
my own faking, hold the crowd while | pump Socialism into them. 
Ot course, | do not mean ‘to say by styling my challenges as fakes 
that they are not in earnest. lf Bryan would take me up, for in- 
stance, the fact of my thrashing the life out of him would be a 
much better fake than my showing him up to be a moral coward 
by his refusing to debate. 

So you see, my dear Ella, that at best all your hero of the 
revolution can be is simply a transitory faker. As soon as things 
really commence to move in earnest, there will not be any sense in 
challenging the Bryans to debate, any more than there is for a man 
to demonstrate his superior strength by challenging a baby to a 
wrestling match. 

Just now some people are left who are so ignorant that they 
think that almost anybody could lick a Socialist in debate, and if 
they hear that Bryan has flunked they simply attribute it to his 
retiring disposition or some other old excuse. I have no doubt but 
that the mind of a flea is incapable of determining whether a baby 
could lick a man, or vice-versa. <A flea does not have the capacity 
of judging relative strengths and sizes, just as a man ignorant of 
astronomy does not know that the sun is larger than the moon. 

As soon as it is as well known that a Socialist’ can lick all 
comers just as it is that a man can lick a baby, then a Socialist can 
no longer parade as a “hero” by issuing challenges. Hence, I say 
that it is only during the transition period when a Socialist .can 
successfully pretend being a “great man” by challenging men whom 
the public ignorantly think are really dangerous. nt 

I feel sorry to break up the ideals of your youth, Ella, but it is 
necessary. You are a Socialist and wish ‘to see Socialism ushered 
in as soon as possible. If there is any one thing more than another 
that retards people coming into the movement, it is this fear of 
making a hero of somebody other than themselves. Even some 
Socialists, who ought to know better, have fits of hysteria over the 
matter. The Socialist movement is purely a materialist movement, 
and as such is absolutely and necessarily a democratic movement. 
There is no more danger of a “hero” in the Socialist movement than 
there is of a hero among astronomers or geologists. I say danger, 
for I consider a “hero” about as great a nuisance to have about as it 
is possible to imagine. 

We want no poseurs. 

I must return with thanks, Ella, your man “that is more than 
human” and a man “with God-like power.” He is out of date. 
Send him back to the pages of old Homer, but don’t ring him in 
again on the N. Y. Journal or THe CHALLENGE. 

What we want now are not “Great Heroes,” but good “Plain 
Fakers.”’ 

et HOA 


THE INDIANAPOLIS CONUENTION 


The various organizations which make up the political Socialist 
movement will meet in joint convention, the 29th of July, in Indian- 
apolis. Aside from the delicate question of deciding upon a method 
of uniting the rank and file in a single compact organization yet 
leaving full play for “leaders” to retain a position commanding due 
“respect,” the question of eliminating ‘‘ameliatory” demands from 
the platform will also be brought up. 

As for taking proper care of the “leaders,”’ it is unnecessary to 
say that plans for that purpose are painful, right enough, in every 
sense of the word. If there is one movement in the history of man- 
kind that can get along without “leaders,” it is the Socialist move- 
ment. We might as well talk of a necessity of “leaders” among 
astronomers for fear that otherwise astronomy would be stagnant. 

However, the platform matter is of real importance. I myself 
have been consistently a plain, unvarnished revolutionary Socialist 
right from the beginning. I do not remember of ever having made 
a speech or written a word in favor of ameliatory demands in my 
life. This does not mean to say that I am not glad of any allevia- 
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tion of present conditions which may come about owing to eight- 
hours, or a good mechanics’ lien law, etc. I simply confess that such 
reforms arouse little if any interest in my breast. I regard the times 
sg revolutionary that to talk about ameliorating conditions now is 
as if you stopped a man running to catch a train simply to tell him 
that his necktie was over his collar button. I think that any addition 
to the one demand for the ‘‘nationalization of industry” confuses the 
mind of the public. I personally do not like the phrase, “the Na- 
tionalization of Industry,” because I do not think the ordinary man 
understands what you are getting at as easily as he does as when 
you say, “Let the Nation Own the Trusts.” Of course, it is admitted 
that the latter phrase requires a little explanation between Socialists 
when it is wished to be explicitly declared as to whether the word 
“trusts” comprises all the means of production and distribution, 
which, of course, it does in my mind, but the average man is not 
bothered with such a desire for the answering of questions on such 
fine points. 
licans and Democrats have no solution, and if he hears that the 
Socialists say, “Let the Nation Own the Trusts,” he, at least, knows 
what they want, even if he does not agree with them. I think, how- 
ever, very few disagree to that proposal, and if only the people could 
be brought to realize that the solution of the Socialists was national 
ownership, we would make a great step forward in~ popularity. 
Today there are not a million people in this country that know what 
solution the Socialists do offer for the trusts problem. 
ee 


FREDERICK HARRISON AND SOCIALISM 


New York, June 4, 1901. 
Dear Mr. Wilshire: Enclosure will explain itself. I wrote Frederick Harrison 
a personal letter in reply to his strictures on Socialism, but if you unlimber your 
Long Tom on him in THe CHALLENGE his name will be Dennis. He is big game 
and worth the trouble. : 
Your method of conducting Tue CHALLENGE excites my heartiest admiration, 
and it is my honest opinion that you are doing more today for Socialism than 
any other man in the cause. The great point is that you are talking to many non- 
Socialists instead of pursuing the fatuous “breeding-in” policy of your predeces- 
sors. More power to your arm. Can’t you emulate Hearst and have a New York 
annex to your California CuaLtence? Don’t mind the folk who think more 
of a party name than a party principle! Make your man a believer in Socialism 
and the voting will come in due season. Fight for a whole loaf; get a half loaf 
if needs be today and fight like hell for the other half tomorrow. , Compromiseism 
and opportunism are good if they are the means and not the end. Strive on, 
Brother Wilshire, and be the Moses of the national Socialist movement, and in 
the fullness of time there shall be music by the entire band. You are mixing the 
picturesque and the humorous in your endeavor and the mixture is a good one. 
The personal note you have sounded appears insufferably egotistical to the “holier 
than thou” brethren, but it is good tactics just now and is bearing fruit. Far too 
few men have courage enough to make fools of themselves. 
Give Frederick Harrison a round of grape and another good deed shall be 
credited to you by H. W. Pacmer. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(Send him, Harrison, marked copy.) ; 
Challenge Harrison to a controversy on the points in Socialism he disputes. 
Get after him hot! The Contemporary Review or Ninteenth Century might give 
space for both of you, as well as in THE CHALLENGE. EREWe-P. 


I notice that my old friend, the last remaining disciple of 
Comte, Mr. Frederick Harrison, is now over from London, lectur- 
ing in the East. Harrison is such a delightful spirit, such a real 
friend of humanity, that I feel little of the energy in tearing him to 
bits that I would if he were of a different stripe. Harrison means 
well and is not afraid to say what he thinks. He has often exhibited 
his metal in London by coming out for the under dog, and I think 
I voice the feeling of nearly all the Socialists in London when I say 
we look on him more with pity than scorn. He is now 'too old a dog 
for us to hope teaching him new tricks. He will be 70 next year. 
He has just reviewed for the New York Times a new book just 
published in Paris by Auguste Breasseur, “La Question Sociale.” 

Harrison doesn’t agree with Brasseur or with his reasons for 
disagreeing with Marx, but he comes to the same conclusions, and to 
this extent ‘he has passed the first degree to be admitted to our 
Supreme Court. I now quote from Harrison: 

For my part, I am not satisfied with M. Brasseur’s “refutation of Karl Marx,” 
as set forth in Book III. It is too much in the vein of Marx’s own physico-mathe- 
matical logic, which is so often sophistical when applied to things of the intellect 
and the indelible instincts of man. The underlying sophism of the Marxian school 
is to assume that any given product, however complicated and scientific, is solely 
the result of the labors of the mechanics who made the materials and put them 
together. The genius of the creator of the product, the vast stores of learning it 
embodies, the long succession of attempts and gradual perfections, the organiza- 
tion of the conditions under which alone the product is useful or capable of 
serving any end, its absolute worthlessness except it possesses this unique quality, 
and these peculiar conditions—all this is quietly ignored and treated as a sort of 
jargon used by the capitalist-thief. If Raphael’s picture of the “Transfiguration” 
be worth $500,000, the money ought to be equally distributed amongst the men 
who ground the colors, pressed the oil, and wove the canvas. And if artistic talent 
is to be paid, Raphael and the models for the apostles and the lunatic each worked 


He is interested in trusts and knows that the Repub-. 


so many hours at so many cents an hour. If the Oceanic earns $20,000 on a 
voyage, that ought to be paid over to the seamen and stokers, officers and men 
sharing alike, after allowing a percentage, per voyage, to the engineers and ship- 
wrights who built the ship. It is a mere arithmetical question of so many hours 
work per head—and all work is of equal value—and how many hours of labor 
went to construct the ship and make her voyage. 


The Marxian school has no ideas at all that as any given 
product is the result of the labor of certain mechanics and laborers, 
that they, therefore, should have the product. That would be a 
lovely idea in certain instances. Suppose the men that built a sewer 
for a city saw that it was kept clean and were told that they could 
have the useless sewage for their trouble. Suppose an attendant on 
the Brooklyn free bridge were told he could have all the fares that 
were (not) collected, for his wages. That would be a delightful 
way of telling him to starve for the benefit of the community, would 
it not? 

When the Oceanic is owned by the community it may or may 
not be managed for profit. It may be run quite free, as is the Wool- 
wich Municipal Ferry across the Thames. If it is run free, then 
how would the captain and crew be paid, Mr. Harrison, under your 
plan for Socialism? The Socialists are not quite so crazy as you 
would like to make them out. The Oceanic will be run for the 
benefit of the passengers, and not of the crew. 

As to Raphael’s pictures, and Socialists thinking that the artist 
should give his labor on the same basis as the makers of the canvas 
and the oils, I would say that Socialists think that the artists should 
give his labor and they think he vill give it, but they likewise recog- 
nize that the community cannot make him do so. Art is simply the 
precipitation in concrete form of a man’s idea. How can you force 
aman to give you an idea if he refuses? He can always, under any 
form of society, bargain with the community for the sale of his 
mind. He may give it, but if he prefers to sell it upon a competitive 
basis, then the community will naturally pay him what he asks if 
they think they are making a good bargain by so doing. ‘This sell- 
ing of an idea which is in your mind, however, is quite different from 
selling the use of a railroad or steamship which is without your 
mental or physical grasp. 


The awkward facts are quietly dropped, (1) that, if a committee of seamen 
had officered the ship they would all have gone to the bottom in twenty-four 
hours; (2) that, if the engineers and shipwrights had been allowed a free hand 
in her construction she never would have left the yard, and (3) that, unless the 
voyage had been planned and carried out under skilled commercial terms, there 
would have been no profits at all, and every one concerned would have been 
liable for a loss. They might as well tell us that the battle of Austerlitz could 
have been won without Napoleon or Sedan without Moltke, just as easily if 
any private or dozen of privates had been in command, or if there had been no 
command at all. Ot they will tell us that any office boy in Wall street could 
arrange a Steel Trust or buy up an ocean line of ships just as easily as Pierpont 
Morgan—only that he ought to be condemned as a criminal if he did anything 
so wicked. he whole of this Marxian theory of plus-value-is not to be con- 
futed by algebraic formulas. It is founded on childish ignorance of the actual 
facts of modern industry; it is a charlatan’s attempt to trade on the ignorance of 
men who are often only too truly cheated and oppressed. 


All the foregoing is simply answered by a denial of the prem- 
ises. Socialists consider the community must be dominant. ‘That 
the railroad will be built for the community on the best terms that 
the community can bargain for with the laborers, whether thdse 
laborers are engineers or gravel shovelers. That the laborers in 
turn will not be oppressed by such an arrangement, ‘because the 
benefits of the collective bargaining will come back to them from 
their equal share in the communal undertakings. Suppose ten of us 
are out camping and one man is a fine shot and another a fine fisher- 
man, would we not naturally let these two men do the fishing and 
hunting and the rest of us do what we were best qualified for? 
Would we not, then, all naturally divide the joint product on an 
equality without reference to how it was actually made or procured? 
If, however, the good shot should say that inasmuch as he could 
shoot three times as much game in a day as any other man we could 
put on the job, and that, therefore, he should have the privilege of 
doing more loafing, we might think him a cad, but we would allow 
his demand if we thought his loafing did not more than offset his 
skill. Suppose we would not allow his demand? He would simply 
get even by missing shots, by refusing to exert his superior skill, 
and we would be practically unable to force him to do it, just as we 
cannot force a horse to drink nor a Raphael to paint masterpieces. 

All this discussion, however, is quite beside the mark. The 
main point is not to worry about how we are going to divide products 
after we get Socialism, but it is for Mr. Harrison to determine how 
we are going to solve the present social problem without adopting 
Socialism. 

If I should talk to Harrison about Rocky and Ponty gobbling 
up the earth, and that when they had it all in their hands they would 
not know what to do with it but would be sure to see the reason- 
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The Challenge - 


ableness in our demand that they should hand it back to the people, 
Harrison would not understand me. 

Harrison is great on medizeval history. He knows his Gibbon 
by heart. His address at the centenary of Gibbon, in London, some 
six years ago, was one of the most delightful and instructive lec- 
tures I have ever heard. But Harrison has not kept tab on Wall 
Street. He knows nothing about modern financial and industrial 
conditions as they actually exist. He looks on a trust as an evil 
genii. I really can no more discuss economics with him than I 
could with Washington or Jefferson should they come suddenly alive 
today and before they had been informed how industry had pro- 
gressed. 

In conclusion, Mr. Harrison says : 


M. Brasseur comes to the same point o£ view as that of Comte—that the 
industrial problem is, after all, mainly a moral question, the question of the moral- 
ization of industry, and, indeed, of society, which is the task before every order 
of philosophy, as well as of religion. And he closes with the maxim that seems 
to express his own leaning in favor of capitalism duly moralized—‘“no man can 
with a good conscience, lawfully consume his own superfluities whilst there exist 
around him beings who are in want of necessaries.” If the world were imbued 
with this dominant principle, he says, economic reforms would begin to succeed 
in regenerating the future of labor. 


Well, I believe in paddling your own canoe. If Rocky and 
Ponty won’t paddle our canoe the way they should, I don’t believe 
in waiting until we “‘moralize” them. “One, two, three—go!’’ is 
what we should say to them. 
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WHAT MAKES THE THIEF? 


San Marcos, Texas, June 15, 1got. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. : 

Dear Comrade: As champion of the cause of Scientific Socialism, it is but 
natural that. we small fry should appeal to you for the information desired. There 
are many questions I would like to ask, but as your time is very valuable, I will 
chop off with one. Would the incentive to steal be as great under our system as 
it now is? 

This is a subject upon which I have often thought, and one that I know 
you can make plain, so, please throw a stickful or two into the columns of THE 
CHALLENGE On this subject and oblige me. Avice Martin. 


When Mr. Wilshire went East and confided the destinies of 
THE CHALLENGE to my tender care, he admonished me to sign 
everything I wrote and not to monkey with the fine points of 
Socialism, meaning, | suppose, that I was not to attempt to lay the 
law down in a manner that might cause him the embarrassment of 
being mobbed when he appeared before a gathering of Socialists in 
the East. Therefore, Miss Martin, whatever | may say to you in 
regard to your question is not to be considered as one of the fine 
points of Socialism, neither is Mr. Wilshire to be held in any manner 
responsible for my ideas. So here goes: 

A man steals the property of another because the possession of 
that property will in some manner add to his enjoyment of life. 
This is the primary cause of all theft, although in some aggravated 
cases it may be that the practice has secured such a firm hold on the 
thief, through years of indulgence, that he will often steal when the 
theft in no way benefits ‘himself. But this latter class is so incon- 
siderable that it is not worth taking into account. 

Want, then, either real or imaginary, makes the thief. It is to 
supply that want that men will risk the ruin of character, disgrace 
of family, imprisonment, and frequently death. ‘The inclination to 
steal is inherent in the human race, and ungratified desire is respons- 
ible for the trait; the baby steals the bauble from the table as soon 
as its tiny hands can grasp it; the small boy steals the apples from 
the farmer’s orchard in spite of the bulldog and the high picket 
fence, and the young man only refrains from stealing because by 
this time he has had it licked into him that there is an organized 
opposition against it. This opposition, as far as it goes, is Socialism. 
It is the attempt of society to protect itself against the depredation 
of the individual thief, but it fails in its efforts because it offers no 
other recourse for the man with the want. A man will, as a usual 
thing, much prefer to work than to steal, but if he is hungry and 
can get no work you have the material for a first-class thief. 

Under Socialism every man would be provided with work and 
would have a fair opportunity to provide himself honorably with 
the necessaries and good things of life, and it is but fair to suppose 
that very few men would prefer to steal rather than to get their 
wants supplied in an honorable and upright manner, when the latter 
course is open to them, as is not always the case at the present time. 
Another influence that would surely tend to decrease not only steal- 
ing, but all other crime, would be the contempt in which such un- 
necessary crime would be held and the complete social ostracism 
that would be meted out to the criminal. Under Socialism there 


would be no mitigating circumstances, no call for sympathy, no 
hope of mercy. ‘The thief would be a degenerate and an outcast, 
and the community would isolate him from his fellows, as today it 
isolates its victims of incurable diseases. Hence it seems very clear 
that there would be far less incentive to steal and far greater reason 
for living uprightly under Socialism than under the present condi- 
tion of affairs—A. B. Bynon. 
Eee 


WHAT MAKES MEN APPEAR RIDICULOUS 


There was a time when the Don Quixotes were real heroes. It 
was not Cervantes who destroyed the ideals of medizeval chivalry, 
as some have said. Cervantes simply gave a finishing touch by ridi- 
culing what was felt to have become ridiculous. When plumed 
knights were factors in life, and they were very over-important fac- 
tors, it was not only worth one’s life to ridicule them, but it would 
have been absurd to have done so. Nobody ridicules the useful. It 
is the useless survival we ridicule. ‘Today the knight in armor, if 
seen in our streets, is an advertisement for liver pills or something 
of the sort. A man who performs a function that is useless and out 
of date, like, for instance, the King’s Beef-eaters at the Tower of 
London, or the Pope’s Swiss Guard, are naturally and rightly sub- 
jects of ridicule; but nobody makes fun of a locomotive engineer 
at his throttle. In every stage of the world’s history there has been 
a necessity for certain functions to be performed by certain indi- 
viduals, and during that period those who performed such useful 
functions were quite removed from the shafts of ridicule. It is when,- 
after an advance has been made and their usefulness has become 
ended, that time finally makes them ridiculous. ‘Today the King of 
England is useless and is becoming ridiculous. The Lord Mayor of 
London has long ago passed from uselessness to ridiculousness. 
Andrew Carnegie, as the organizer of steel industries, was once a 
useful member of society as it was then constituted. Andrew Car- 
negie is now simply a parasite. He simply draws interest on his 
bonds and dividends on his works, and does nothing in return. He 
is, today, as yet respectable, but as a useless appendage is fast 
approaching the time when he and all other bondholders will be 
looked at as ridiculous figures. 

Of course, the tendency of all capitalists to pass from the stage 
of being active participants in the organization of industry to that 
of mere palpable parasites as bondholders or stockholders is becom- 
ing more and more marked every day, and each day makes them 
more and more ridiculous. ‘The world may be ruled by those it 
fears, but never by those it ridicules. 

On the other hand, just as the man out of date becomes ridicu- 
lous, so is the man ahead of his time looked at as ridiculous. When 
Fulton made his trial trip on the Hudson River with his little steamer 
he and his steamboat were ridiculed. The machine was then ridi- 
culed because it was ahead of time. If it were put on the Hudson 
today, with all its early crudities, it would again be the object of 
ridicule, simply because it was so out of date. The psychological 
moment is everything in the presentation of any new idea. If I go 
out this morning in the streets of Los Angeles with the latest thing 
in hats from London, I would probably excite a general smile, 
simply because the rubes here do not know much about London 
styles until they take a year or so to filter down to Los Angeles. If 
I wear a hat ten years old, I again excite a smile. Now, the Socialist 
is simply wearing the latest thing in intellectual garbs, and when 
people smile at him he has the same self-confident air that a man in 
Los Angeles has when he gets out and sees the local dudes smile at 
his London hat. He knows he is all right and that they are the 
fools. 


Famous South California Scenes 
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CURRENT COMMENT 


Ant igrry 


THE WRITER’S PERSONAL IDEAS 


There seems to be a great dread among certain 
Socialists that it will play hob with the integrity of 
the party, if any of its members attend the Social 
and: Political Conference at Detroit. The great fear 
of these well-meaning partisans is that the attend- 
ance of Socialists at a “reform” conference will be 
used by the reformers as a pretext to create confu- 
sion in the minds of the people as to the real object 
of Socialism, which is “revolutionary” in as much 
as it would abolish present conditions and establish 
a form of government equitable to all classes. If this 
isn’t the plus ultva of reform, then | am perfectly 
willing to admit that | am as incompetent to compre- 
hend the meaning of an English word as Mr. Bryan 
is to run a newspaper. A single-taxer or the advo- 
cate of any policy that looks to anything but the 
complete taking over of all public utilities and means 
of production by the people, to be run by them and 
in their interest, is not a reformer in the correct 
sense of that word. He is a tinker; he would patch 
up a faulty machine that Socialists declare should 
be destroyed and replaced by a new and faultless 
one. He would mend; the Socialist would reform— 
re-create, make anew. But it is the limit of short- 
sightedness for Socialists to advocate keeping aloof 
from such a tinkers’ conference, for it is at such 
gatherings that yeoman service for Socialism can be 
done. Those who will foregather at the Detroit Con- 
ference are earnest, honest men; men who are con- 
vinced that there must be a change in the condi- 
tions that now obtain in this country, and through- 
out the civilized world, and they are devoting time 
and energy to find a plan that will bring about such 
a change, and it is from among these men that valu- 
able accessions to the ranks of Revolutionary So- 
cialism may be made. Detroit should be the Mecca 
of every Socialist who has an unfaltering faith in the 
righteousness of his belief and sees in it the only 
emancipation of the people from the thralldom of in- 
dustrial slavery that now holds them in a vise-like 
grip. No harm will befall from attendance, whereas 
much good may result. 


“T am not dodging,” declared Mayor Tom John- 
son, to a Cleveland Press reporter, in discussing the 
challenge of H. Gaylord Wilshire, “but I do not 
know that Wilshire is the real representative of the 
Socialist ideas. Wilshire is a wealthy man who pub- 
lishes a Socialist paper. He offered Bryan $10,000 
to meet him in debate last year.” Mayor Tom is 
rather exclusive. He will evidently discuss his pet 
theory of single tax with no one who is not the “real 
representative” of some other idea, and then mod- 
estly decides whether his challenger is that repre- 
sentative or not—generally not. If all public men 
were as particular as this, there is an unpleasant pos- 
sibility that Tem himself might still be waiting for 
a chance to meet an opponent in public debate. 


In the telegraphic dispatches of June toth, I no- 
tice that Mr. Bryan left Lincoln on the preceding 
day, “for an extensive tour an4d* pleasure-seeking 
trip.” He was to be away from Lincoln for three 
weeks, which should be ample time for Mr. Wil- 
shire to have come and gone. Still, it is better to 
be safe than sorry, and three weeks is not so very 
long anyway, when it insures one against the catas- 
trophe of going broke politically. There is certainly 
more pleasure for Mr. Bryan in an “extensive tour” 
just at present than staying by his own fireside. 


A coterie of Missouri “statesmen” have met and 
taken steps to form a new national party. The plat- 
form will be built to please the Silver Republicans 
and the Populists, and it is hinted that Hon. W. J. 
Bryan, a prominent citizen of Lincoln, Neb., will 
be the nominee for president in 1904. The plan to 
run Mr. Bryan is said to have the unqualified en- 
dorsement of all the leading Republicans of the 
country. 


Negotiations are in progress for a consolidation of 
the electrical business cf Chicago, the combine to in- 
clude the General Electric, Sprague and Westing- 
house companies. The combined earnings of these 
gompanies are over fifty million dollars a year, but 
by the judicious consolidation of duties under the 
niew deal, and the consequent discharge of “useless” 
employes, the profits can be brought up to a much 
higher figure. 


The Challenge 


Rates of Interest Falling 


Emil Folda, cashier of the Farmers’ and Mer- 
chants’ Bank of Linwood, Neb., states that Butler 
county had fifteen banks whose deposits in 1897 were 
$821,000, and in 1900, $1,180,000. Rates on deposits, 
he declared, had been reduced from 4 to 5 per cent 
in 1899, to 2 and 3 per cent now. Loans were $762,- 
000 in 1899, and $1,062,000 in Igo1. Rates on loans 
had been reduced to 8 per cent from 10. In other 
parts of Nebraska rates on deposits have been re- 
duced from 5 and 6 per cent to 2 and 3 per cent. 
‘The banks find a great deal of competition from 
farmers, who loan to their neighbors at low rates 
of interest. 

{[Now, Hon. W. J. B., if I had made all the fool 
prophesies you made, | certainly would not have had 
the gall to have started a newspaper. Be infallible 
like me if you wish success.—H. G. W.] 

* OK OK 


He Was Known By His Company 


There is a little girl in Detroit whose passion for 
the truth under all circumstances embarrassed her 
father very much the other day. Not long ago he 
lost a high-salaried place in a business house be- 
cause of its absorption by a trust, and in the evening 
denounced all persons connected with trusts as 
thieves and robbers. But the trust found that it 
needed him, and he was soon holding his old place, 
in addition to a good block of stock. It was noticed 
that the little girl was deeply impressed with the 
incident, and looked at her father doubtingly when 
he was home. One evening there was company at 
the house and the host became involved in a heated 
politcal debate with a peppery guest. The former 
made a statement which the latter flatly denied. 

“Why, my dear man,” laughed the host, “you don’t 
mean to call me a liar?” 

“No, he don’t,” declared the little one, as she 
sprang in front of the visitor and glared at him 
with flaming eyes, “and 1 won't have it. My papa 
is a robber and a thief, but he is no liar!” 

* Ok Ok 
It Reads Ali Right Now 

About fourteen years ago the following lines ap- 
peared in the book “Looking Backward,” by Bel- 
lamy : 

“Small businesses, as far as they still remained, 
were reduced to the condition of rats and mice liv- 
ing in holes and corners, and courting or evading no- 
tice for enjoyment of existence. The railroads had 
gone on combining till a few great syndicates con- 
trolled every rail in the land. In manufactures every 
important staple was controlled by a_ syndicate. 
lhese syndicates, pools, trusts, or whatever their 
name, fixed prices and crushed all competition, ex- 
cept when combinations as vast as themselves arose. 
Then a struggle resulting in still greater consolida- 
tion, ensued.” 

It all reads like a modern story of the headlines 
in our daily papers now.—Los Angeles (Cal.) Fruit 
World. 

* OK 
Dare Not Meet a Socialist 


The Herald of Omenee, North Dakota, republishes 
my challenge to Bryan in double column display on 
its editorial page, and makes the following com- 
ment upon it: 

“Last October, H. Gaylord Wilshire of Los An- 
geles, Cal., who is a millionaire Socialist, and at 
that time a candidate for congress, sent to William 
J. Bryan, the nominee of the Democratic party for 
the presidency, by registered mail, a challenge for de- 
bate on the question named above. In due time 
Comrade Wilshire received the registry receipt with 
Mr. Bryan's signature attached. 

“Up to ‘the present time Mr. Bryan has not an- 
swered the missive sent him by Mr. Wilshire. 

“Teveryone knows Mr. Bryan. ' 

“Everyone would know Mr. Wilshire after he got 
through with Mr. Bryan. 

“Mr. Wilshire, however, is not entirely unknown. 
He is a graduate of Harvard college, and once chal- 
lenged Prof. Hadley, then a professor in Yale col- 
lege, now its president, to a debate on political 
economy. Prof. Hadley accepted, and afterward re- 
fused. For a dozen years Mr. Wilshire has preached 
the doctrine of Socialism in California, and he is now 
the publisher of Tur CHALLENGE, a weekly Socialist 
paper, one of the most elegantly printed publications 
in the United States. He is a forceful speaker, pos- 
sesses a powerful voice and is a ready debater. 

“Recently Mr. Wilshire published his challenge, 
which is herewith reproduced, in his paper and dis- 
tributed 2500 copies in Lincoln, Bryan’s home. 

“Mr. Wilshire is not an egotist. Ile is working 
for Socialism and is using his personality for that 
purpose alone. In the event of a debate Mr. Wil- 
shire would defeat Mr. Bryan, not because he is the 
greater orator, but because the principles of Socialism 
are invincible. Mr. Wilshire declares he knows a 
hundred Socialists, any one of whom he would back 
with the same money to defeat Mr. Bryan in a debate 
upon this question. 


“Mr. Wilshire is a wealthy man, but is fighting 
for Socialism, a system. of equality—the only remedy 
for the trust evil. 

“Mr. Bryan believes the trusts should be destroyed, 
that the whole business world should return to the 
mode of fifty years ago, with all the wastes of com- 
petition. 

“But Mr. Bryan dare not debate with a Socialist.” 
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i21 Adams St., Chicago 


Don’t Be Tied Down 
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A face that cannot smile is like a bud that can- 
not blossom and dries up on the stalk.—Beecher. 


Weir Hardie Arraigns Trusts 


Lonvon, May 4.—Considerable alarm has been 
caused by the action of J. Pierpont Morgan in 
stretching his paw across the Atlantic and clutching 
our steel and shipping trades in his grasp. 

The trust constitutes the modern menace to prog- 
gress. It places the producer and the consumer alike 
at the mercy of the over-rich. The trust is more 
rapacious than the robber barons were of old. It is 
the bandit of commerce, the vampire of trade, bowel- 
less and rapacious. 

The trust is a veritable daughter of the horse- 
leech and, like hell and the grave, can never be satis- 
fied. he trust is dangerous to national life and de- 
structive of freedom of the individual. Its opera- 
tions can only be successful through intimidation 
of the workingman, corruption of the press and con- 
trol of politics. Vhese form the working stock in 
trade of the trust system. England has found that 
fact out to her cost through the war in the Vrans- 
vaal—a war of financiers seeking to secure higher 
dividends through reducing the wages of white 
workers and enslaving the black workers. 

Part of the means by which these ends are tu be 
secured is the crippling or destruction of trade un- 
ions. 

What is to be done? I reply that either the na- 
tion must own the trusts or the trusts will own the 
nation. Democracy, by which is meant the rule of 
the common people, is a sham and delusion so long 
as labor is economically enslaved. Socialism offers 
the only way of escape. 

Monopoly is inevitable, and the question at issue 
all over the world is whether this monopoly in the 
means of life is to be privately owned and con- 
trolled and conducted solely and exclusively with the 
object of putting money in the pockets of the share- 
holders, or is to be owned and controlled by the na- 
tion and conducted so as to produce the highest 
possible happiness and the greatest personal free- 
dom. Socialists advocate the latter as the better 
way. Keir Hardie, M. P. 

x OK Ox 
Bryan A Complete Failure 


When, in an ill advised moment, Mr. William 
J. Bryan concluded to embark on the stormy sea of 
journalism, even though he limited himself to 
hebdomadal indulgence in that dangerous pastime, 
he little knew what a dangerous pitfall he was dig- 
ging for himself. Perhaps there is no severer test 
to which a man can subject himself than to obligate 
himself to deliver something new or interesting at 
least once a week. He must dedicate himself to 
the inexorable grind, and must look at his work in 
cold type. He must stand or fall by the new and 
striking things he can say; and unless he has a well 
spring of originality, or is possessed of a pretty wit 
and a well informed mind, he is liable to sweat 
blood when he realizes that he has given utterance 
to commonplaces, or perhaps to stupid, trite and in- 
ane things. This is particularly the case with a man 
who, like Mr. Bryan, has won distinction on the 
rostrum. As an orator he 1s magnetic, perstiasive 
and gifted. Even the most versatile of political 
speakers delivers practically the same speech al} 
through a political campaign; and, perhaps, like 
the Nebraskan, he harps on the same string forever 
and a day. But then he is constantly talking to new 
audiences and receiving fresh inspiration. When a 
consummate master of stage play and all the tricks 
of elocution, as Mr. Bryan certainly is, the thunders 
of applause which greet him are apt to deceive him 
into the idea that he is doing something uncommon, 
while he is really only rehearsing a well worn part 
Not his most enthusiastic friend will feel like say- 
ing that Mr. Bryan has been a success as an editor. 
Keep it dark about both Gath and Askelon, but 
there are those that are bold enough to hint that 
Mr .Bryan’s Commoner is really a stupid paper. 
The great Nebraskan, of all classic stories, seems to 
have studied that of Cassandra most closely. The 
prognosticator of evil in the United States is not a 
very popular character. The sanguine and warm 
blooded statesman is sure to hold the winning card 
in this country as in every other. The utmost the 
pessimist can hope for is to be able to say, in the 
event of his predictions coming true is “I told you 
so.” When he is debarred even this poor privilege 
his plight is wretched indeed. Failure he has 
abundantly proved himself as a statesman, William 
Jennings Bryan has been even a more signal failure 
as an editor—Western Graphic, Los Angeles 

[When a body reads the above how surely he will 
say “What a difference between Bryan and Wilshire. 
—H. G. W.] 
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Lincoln on Revolution 


“Any people anywhere being inclined and having 
the power, have the right to rise up and shake off 
the existing government, and form a new one that 
suits them better. Ths is a most valuable, a most 
sacred right—a right which we hope and believe 
is to liberate the world. Nor is this right confined to 
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cases in which the whole people of an existing gov- 
ernment may choose to exercise it. Any portion 
of such people that can may revolutonize and make 
their own of so much of the territory as they in- 
habit. More than this, a majority of any portion of 
such people may revolutionize, putting down a mi- 
nority, intermineled with or near about them, who 
may oppose this movement. Such minority was pre- 
cisely the case of the Tories of our own revolu- 
tion. It is a quality of revolutions not to go by 
old lines or old laws; but to break up both, and make 
new ones. 

Speech of Abraham Lincoln in U. S. 
Representatives. January 12, 1848. 

Abraham Lincoln's complete works, comprising his 
speeches, letters, state papers, and miscellaneous writ- 
ings. Edited by John G. Nicolay and John Hay; 
Vol. 1. New York, The Century Co., 1894. 
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Ponty Worries the British 


Is the whole British empire to be bought up hy 
American millionaires? This is the question which 
agitates the London Daily Telegraph to the extent of 
three columns. The occasion of its wuneasiness is 
the purchase of the Leyland line of steamships 
through the agency of Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. It 
would be idle to blame British concerns for wishing 
to sell at a good price, says The Telegraph, and it 
adds: 

“But the very fact that American syndicates can 
buy in our most prosperous interests upon terms ir- 
resistible to ourselves, and can still see their way 
to make their own money, is the really serious mat- 
ter for thought in this sensational deal. After the 
sweeping coup de main by which one of the most im- 
portant of our merchant fleets is about to be trans- 
ferred in a mass to transatlantic ownership, we may 
well ask ourselves what position on the whole field 
of British commerce can be considered secure from 
the enveloping strategy of the Napoleon of finance. 
The organizer of the steel trust must be admitted 
after his latest feat in a series of colossal trans- 
actions to have acquired a better claim to the title of 
the Bonaparte of trade than any other figure who 
has appeared in modern industry.” 

The Telegraph can not extract much comfort from 
the fact that the Union Jack will continue to fly 
from the staffs of the Leyland steamers. It says: 

“America has superseded our agriculture, beaten 
our coal output, left us far and away behind in the 
production of iron and steel, passed us at last in the 
total volume of exports. She has only commenced 
her final onslaught unon our carrying: trade, and 
with these beginnings we may wonder, if such things 
are done in the green tree, what shall be done in 
the dry?” 

Mr. Morgan’s purchase, The Outlook (London) 
points out, was effected at the psychological mo- 
ment: 

“The United States is ‘booming’ in every depart- 
ment of her national life. Within a few years she 
has become a colonizing power, and from her watch- 
chain, so to speak, dangle the Philippines and the 
Isle of Cuba as mementos of the conquest of Spain. 
She has assumed first place as an exporting country, 
dispossessing Britain, and her national sentiment 
swells daily. Not a whit behind this general growth 
is the expansion of her industries by, the efforts of in- 
dividuals, deliberately calculated to. obtain control 
of the world’s trade. In this operation [purchase 
of the Leyland line] (apart from its financial aspect 
today) we can probably see the beginning of the 
inevitable maritime competition of the United States 
with Britain. We are challenged by our children as 
we never have been hitherto. The United States 
views the prospect exultantly, and Mr. McKinley has 
commenced a triumphant progress of no longer un- 
justified spread-eagleism through thirty States of the 
Union. In fact, the world generally resounds with 
the American whoop.” 

The Guardian (Manchester) thinks that the Mor- 
gan-Leyland “deal” is chiefly remarkable as an il- 
lustration of the fatuity of American shipping laws. 
Here, it says, are American citizens anxious to in- 
vest a couple of millions or so in ocean steamers, 
and they are driven by their own country’s laws 
to buy shares in foreign ships. “The United States 
lament. the insignificance of their mercantile marine, 
but the truth is that the American mercantile marine 
is now to be looked for under alien flags.” 

The St. James’s Gazette (London) tries to laugh 
off the whole matter. In an editorial under the title, 
“Guten Morgan,” it gaily remarks: 

“We shall soon want a Morgan daily newspaper— 
the ‘Morgan Post,’ or something of that sort. There 
is a rumor that the multi-millionaire is looking over 
Paris, and will decide this week whether he wants 
it or not, and another that he will shortly take over 
the Bank of England and the houses of Parliament. 
Of course, we have no objection to American mil- 
lionaire philanthropists distributing their money in- 
discriminately in England, or American heiresses 
financing our aristocracy by what are already some- 
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times called Morgan-atic marriages. Nor can we 
complain at being offered for our steamship com- 
panies considerably more than we ask for them, and 
heing promised improved London locomotion at half 
the present prices. Yet there is a feeling of ‘timco 
Americanos et dona ferentes.”’ 

The Mercury (Liverpool), on the other hand, de- 
clares that “there is something mortifying in the 
thought that the acquisition of so important a part 
of our shipping is, in the eyes of this financial mag- 
nate, only a chapter of a larger scheme with which 
we are not concerned.” 


[It would seem that Mr. Pease and the Fabian 
Society are the only people not alarmed at American 
supremacy. What about Americans winning both 
the Derby and The Oaks? Does that alarm Mr. 
Peaser—H. G. W.] 
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THE PEOPLE WILL NOT MINCE MATTERS 


Dr. Henry S. Wricur, 
Office and Residence, 
210% J Street. 


H. Gaylord Wilshire, Esq., 
Editor THe CHALLENGE, Los Angeles :— 

Dear Sir: Noticing on page 15, issue June 19, in your bracketed remarks 
the query, “Has he never heard of the city of Los Angeles voting bonds to 
acquire the city water works?” I beg to sumbit that the reason Los Angeles 
issued bonds to raise money was the absence of the power to issue money. With 
the power to issue money why should Uncle Sam issue bonds to “raise” money 
to buy the railroads, etc.? And let us suppose Morgan & Co. to refuse his 
tender of, say, $500,000,000 for their railroad system, payable in this legal tender 
money, when notified that Uncle Sam would, as an alternative, parallel these 
lines, built with her own labor, paid with this same good money, these new lines 
to be operated in the interest of the people at a freight and passenger rate to 
merely cover running expenses; would Morgan & Co. still refuse? One can 
hardly imagine such a course by one so shrewd. 

And the authority that can make bonds good can make money good. Non- 
interest bearing bonds of small denominations would doubtlessly circulate as 
money, and never have cause to present themselves for redemption; then why 
not issue money at once? But, some may say, this would be fiat money. Ils it 
not true that all real money is fiat money? Here is the definition of fiat money, 
as given by the International Library of Reference: “Fiat money: any currency, 
whether of paper or metal, that is placed in circulation and maintained as legal 
tender by the command (fiat) of a government or other competent power.” 

Can there be any better money than this? It is as good as the government, 
and will buy anything for sale in the country issuing it, or in any other coun- 
try doing business with that country, as common sense would suggest and as 
the history of Uncle Abe’s first issue of legal tender greenbacks demonstrated, 
these latter being taken for their face value in all countries doing “business’ with 
us, in exchange for anything they could induce us to buy. And why not? A 
dollar that will buy anything for sale in the United States is as good as our 
products, in which it redeems itself on demand. Faithfully yours, 


H. E. Wricur. 

The quotation referred to by Dr. Wright is from a comment on 
an article from the Los Angeles Herald, and Mr. Wilshire was simply 
suggesting one method of acquiring public utilities, in refutation of 
the statement of the editor of the Herald that no practical method had 
so far been advanced. In the same comment Mr. Wilshire stated that 
he considered that the time for bonds had passed, but pointed out that 
even a conservative Republican editor must admit that a bond issue 
was certainly practical enough as a means of buying the water works 
from their owners. 

Now, Doctor, I want to ask you what difference it makes whether 
Uncle Sam can issue all the “fiat” money he wants or not, and whether 
it would be better to buy up the railroads and other public utilities 
with this fiat money or by bond issues, when in all probability neither 
course will be pursued. When it comes down to paying the sum that 
will be considered just by the corporations, whether in bonds, fiat 
money or gold coin, the people will simply refuse to pay it—will re- 
fuse to pay anything—and will take their property by the same pro- 
cess that is now employed to recover other ‘stolen property, though the 
replevin will be on a scale so magnificent that it will be accomplished 
without a revolution, and probably without any great confusion. 

Now this may sound like arbitrary confiscation, and no doubt in 
the eyes of the capitalists it will be the extreme of injustice, but why 
should the people pay anything for the recovery of that which has 
been wrongfully withheld from them for centuries past, and who will 
deny that the millionaire holders of public utilities have been paid 
many fold already? By what consideration of right or justice should 
the trust magnates of this country be allowed to culminate their reign 
of greed and oppression by one grand raid on the public treasury? 
Having levied tribute on the labor and skill and industry of the people 
until they have become so rich and powerful that their status is that 
of kings rather than private citizens, these proud autocrats will meet 
with short shrift at the hands of a people that is ready to do business, 
and the settlement will include neither bonds nor fiat money, and let 
us further hope that a halter will play no part in the final reckoning. 

_ It must be clear to you, Doctor, as well as to other thinking men, 
that at the present furious rate of consolidation of the different branches 
of industry it will be but a short time before a very few men—it is 
immaterial whether it is seven or seven hundred—will practically own 
all the means of production and distribution in this country, and no 
scheme for making any equitable settlement with them will be possi- 
ble, nor will the people consider it. They are far more likely to de- 
mand that these legalized robbers turn their loot back into the public 
treasury along with their surrender of the machinery whereby the 
robbery was effected. : ; 

I am a long way from claiming to know it all about matters 
financial, but I do not believe that this government will ever make any 
change in the character of its currency until it makes the very radi- 
cal change of abolishing all kinds of money. When all the means 
of production and distribution belong to, and are operated for and 
by the people, there will be no need of any kind of money, unless you 
choose to denominate as money a certificate that a man has done his 
share of the public work and is entitled to his share of the total product 
of the public labor. 

As to supposing that Uncle Sam will ever threaten, seriously, to 
parallel any railroad because the present owners refuse to sell at Uncle 
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Sam’s figures, it is absurd to suppose that Uncle Sam will do any such 
foolish, wasteful thing. If the government should offer a sum of 
money for the roads, which it will not, and Rockefeller, Morgan & 
Co. should refuse to take it, which they wouldn’t, the government 
would simply take the roads, because when the people are ripe to as- 
sume control of the transportation facilities of this country, whether 
by confiscation or purchase, they are going to assume it, and Rocke- 
feller and other financial kings will have less to say about it than many 
imagine at this moment. 

Don’t worry over how the public utilities are to be paid for, Doc- 
tor, but devote your energies to creating a desire among the people 
to acquire them. When that desire is lusty enough for action, no one 
will quarrel with you over fiat money. Money of any kind will not 
be worth its weight in rolled barley. A. B. Bynon. 
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THe CHattence, H. Gaylord Wilshire’s new paper, 
has reached this office. Tur CHALLENGE is one of 
the neatest papers ever turned out on the Pacific 


coast. Aside from its politics the paper is tip-top, 
and we must say in its favor that the arguments in 
favor of Socialism are the most forcible we have 
ever read.—Hollywood (Cal.) Sentinel. 


* OK OK 


Tut CHALLENGE contains a challenge of H. Gay- 
yord Wilshire to W. J. Bryan of Nebraska to debate 
on the subject of trusts. Five thousand dollars is to 
be paid to Bryan the moment he steps on the stage 
and $5000 more provided the audience declares that 
bryan has defeated the challenger. Bryan has not 
accepted the challenge. THe CHALLencr is published 
at 633 S. Hill street, Los Angeles—Oakland (Cal.) 
Tribune. 
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Two years ago the Socialists cast five votes in 
Modoc county, but recent developments in that 
locality indicate a possibility that the vote of those 
who favor a distribution of all property will show 
a marked reduction at the next election—S. F. 
Evening Post. 

[If only five Socialist votes makes the Post editor 
scared he had better resign at once and save worry 
in the future—H. G .W.] 


* OK Ok 


The crusade against Prof. Herron being made by 
the capitalistic press is not on account of his do- 
mestic affairs, but because of his political opinions. 
His wife has made this statement also. A thousand 
men prominent in the old parties have committed 
domestic acts similar, but they are not held up and 
denounced as is Prof. Herron, and their political 
views are never connected with a recital of the in- 
cidents. There is no reason for questioning Prof. 
Herron’s political teaching because of his domestic 
infelicities—Appeal to Reason. 

* * Ox 


“Now! Now, will you be good?” 

So remarked Peter Witt to Mayor Tom Saturday 
morning after he had read a letter handed him by the 
mayor. 

The letter was from H. Gaylord Wilshire, banker, 
capitalist and Socialist, of Los Angeles, Cal. 
Gaylord is the man who won fame by offering 
William Jennings Bryan $10,000 if he would debate 
with him during the last presidential campaign. 

Mr. Bryan refused to debate, but Mr. Wilshire be- 
lieves that Mayor Tom will debate without the offer 
of $10,000. 

This is what the letter asked him to do. Socialist 
Wilshire challenged the mayor to debate before the 
convention of the American Society of economics, 
which meets in Detroit the latter part of this month, 
on the question, “Reform or Revolution.” 

“Tam neither a reformer nor a_revolutionist,” 
said the mayor, “and don’t think I’ll debate on that 
subject.” —Cleveland Leader. 

* * x 


Public ownership of civic franchises has suddenly 
come forward as an important political issue. The 
Citizens’ Union in New York has adopted a platform 
which looks toward the acquisition by the city, not 
only of the supply of water, but of franchises for the 
distribution of light and heat. Mr. Charles Dick of 
Ohio, the secretary of the Republican national com- 
mittee, in his speech last week to a meeting of the 
Republican county committeemen of this state, de- 
clared himself in favor of the acquisition by. the gov- 
ernment, first of the telegraph lines and next of the 
railroad properties. Mr. Dick is a shrewd politician 
of many years’ experience, credited with an unusual 
capacity for following public sentiment, closely asso- 
ciated with Senator Hanna, and himself representing 
in Congress what is known as the Garfield district 
in Northern Ohio. No man with this record and 
these connections would take this step unless he 
felt that the public trend toward public ownership 
had reached a position which rendered it certain 
that it would before long be an important issue in 
practical politics. His step is undoubtedly influenced 
by the success of Mr. Tom L. Johnson jin Cleve- 
land, and Mr. Samuel N. Jones in Toledo. Whether 
wisely or not, the demand for some such step is 
stronger today in the field of practical politics than 
for some years and has undoubtedly been stimu- 
lated by the organization of vast companies which 
overshadow the industrial world—New York 
Churchman. 
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Ponty’s Soliloquy 
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Other money kings are not in it 

For a minute with J. Pierpont M.— 
And as for the “Divine Right” kind, 
They are back numbers. 

“Voting kings?” Well! 

They are my partners: 

“Our interests are identical,” 

(Winks solemnly) 

That is to say, 

They make the “chips” 

With which I play 

This game of freeze out! 

Once it was penny ante, but it’s 

A stiff game now: and costs 

A railroad, fleet of ships, or 

A whole bunch of factories or mills 
To “come in.” 

Being no limit, you'll soon see 

An entire country in a jack-pot! 

And when all is won? 

Why, play must end—and the fun! 
But the chips? 

What use are chips 

In Solitaire? 

They may have the chips and welcome then; 
But since ’twould puzzle Solomon to tell 
At this late day 

From whom each chid was won, 

I'll give them to Humanity, en masse, 
For common use of all, if they agree 
To “exploit” Nature 

Instead of one another! 

Tf so, we'll see—as well as me— 


Each 

Man 

Be 
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Wages 


By G. Bernard Shaw. 


I now ask you to pick up the dropped subject of 
the spread of cultivation. We had got as far as 
the appearance in the market of a new commodity 
—of the proletarian man compelled to live by the 
sale of himself! In order to realize at once the 
latent horror of this, you have only to apply our 
investigation of value, with its inevitable law that 
only by restricting the supply of a commodity can 
its value be kept from descending finally to zero. 
The commodity which the proletarian sells is one 
over the production of which he has practically no 
control. He is himself driven to produce it by an 
irresistible impulse. It was the increase of popu- 
lation that spread cultivation and civilization from 
the center to the snowline, and at last forced men 
to sell themselves to the lords of the soil; it is 
the same force that continues to multiply men so 
that their exchange value falls slowly and surely 
until it disappears altogether—until even black chat- 
tel slaves are released as not worth keeping in a 
land where men of all colors are to be had for 
nothing. This is the condition of our English la- 
borers today; they are no longer even dirt cheap; 
they are valueless, and can be had for nothing. 
The proof is the existence of the unemployed, who 
can find no purchasers. By the law of indiffer- 
ence, nobody will buy men at a price when he can 
obtain equally serviceable men for nothing. When 
then is the explanation of the wages given to those 
who are in employment, and who certainly do not 
work for nothing? The matter is deplorably sim- 
ple. Suppose that horses multiplied in England in 
such quantities that they were to be had for the 
asking, like kittens condemned to the bucket. You 
would still have to feed your horse—feed him and 
lodge him well if you tsed him as a smart hunter— 
feed him and lodge him wretchedly if you used him 
only as a drudge. But the cost of keeping would 
not mean that the horse had an exchange value. If 
you got him for nothing in the first instance—if no 
one would give you anything for him when you were 
done with him, he would be worth nothing, in spite 
of the cost of his keep. That is just the case of 
every member of the proletariat who could be re- 
placed by one of the unemployed today. Their wage 
is not the price of themselves; for they are worth 
nothing; it is only their common labor as you want, 
and do what you please with it within the limits 
of a criminal code which is sure to be interpreted 
by a proprietary-class iudge in your favor. If you 
have to give your footman a better allowance than 
your wretched hewer of match-wood, it is for the 
same reason that you have to give your hunter beans 
and a clean stall instead of chopped straw and a 
sty. 

When one of the conditions of earning a wage 
is the keeping up of a certain state, subsistence wages 
may reach a figure to which the term seems ludi- 
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crously inappropriate. For example, a fashionable 


physician in London cannot save out of $5,000 a year ; 
and the post of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland ‘can only 
be filled by a man who brings considerable private 
means to the aid of his official salary of $100,000. 
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The Challenge 


BRYAN LEAVES LINCOLN ON A PLEASURE-SEEKING TRIP 


UNCLE SAM: 
BILLY BRYAN: 


“‘Hi, There, Billy! 


“‘Money’s no Object to me. 


i = 
) fexyDEFoRSYTH 
EES 


You’re Overlooking a Good Thing.’’ 


I’m Looking for Pleasure.”’ 


The Day of Vengeance 


Again we see the glory of the coming of the Lord, 
Again we hear a trumpet calling men to march 
abroad, ; 
And unsheath again the lightning of Truth’s swift, 
two-edged sword, 
For God is marching on, 


We see an army forming in the tumults of the mart, 
In the striving of the Nation, in the pulsing of her 
heart, 
White her lips and pale her features; yet we see the 
people start, . 
For God is marching on. 


It is the peaceful rousing, yet ‘tis mightier than war, 
’Tis a moving of the humble; yet they never shall 
withdraw, 
Until Justice, Right and Freedom have been realized 
in law, 
For truth is marching on. 


Through ages comes our message, “love is truest 


liberty, s tae ’ y ; 
And the nation that is righteous is the nation that is 
aeons 
Hear ye souls of men, a message, that transfigures 
history, 


For God is marching on. 
The brave and true then rally at the sound of march- 
ing feet 
For we answer to a trumpet that shall never call 
retreat, 
And we march beneath a banner that shall never 
know defeat, ; : 
While God goes marching on.—Ex. 
ee 


Increase of Tenant Farming 


One of the less conspicuous facts that are discov- 
erable in the census reports that are issuing from 
Washington is that landlordism and tenant farming 
are increasing with surprising rapidity in some of the 
agricultural sections of our country. While the new 
conditions thus revealed are capable of two widely 
different interpretations, one of those possible mean- 
ings is such as to make the general fact not alto- 
gether pleasant to contemplate. The change that has 
brought about this condition seems to have been 
going on during the last twenty years, though it has 
been most rapid, as the census figures show, during 
the last ten. The percentage of farms worked by 
tenants instead of owners has increased largely in all 


parts of the country, except the extreme west. For 
the whole country, for the Jast decade, the number 
of such farms has increased nearly twice as fast as 
the population of the nation, twice as fast as the 
number of farms worked by owners and four times 
as fast as the purely agricultural population. To 
whatever extent the army of tenant farmers has 
been recruited from the ranks of wage-earners, 
whether urban or rural employes, it is a matter for 
satisfaction. But to the extent that it includes those 
who have sunk from the condition of ownership or 
who might have become owners, the change is not a 
healthful one for either them or the country as a 
whole. Perhaps when the complete census figures 
are available it will be possible to separate the two 
classes and so secure a surer interpretation. But we 
know already that in certain parts of the country, at 
least, the change that is taking place is not a whole- 
some one. In the middle west, for example, many 
farmers are moving into the towns and, apparently 
finding it impossible to obtain ready purchasers for 
their abandoned properties at the prices they desire, 
are renting them. Corroborative evidence of this is 
found in the recent complaints of the merchants in 
the smaller towns of Illinois, who, even before the 
census reports were published, were saying that the 
supplanting of owners by tenants on the surround- 
ing farms was injuring their trade. Tenant farmers. 
according to them. do not pay their bills as promptly, 
cannot afford to buy as much and do not develop 
the farms with as much energy or with as improved 
agricultural machinery as may be found employed by 
those who own their lands. Whether these objec- 
tions to the tenant system are exaggerated or not and 
whether the new tenant farmers are those who have 
fallen from a higher estate or those who are work- 
ing their way up from a lower one, so much at any 
rate is true, that a wide prevalence of tenant farming 
is an undesirable condition. Tt seems that each farm 
is forced to become the support of two families, or 
at least the full support of one and a part support 
of another, and that is putting a heavier burden on 
the land than it can usually stand. Long continued, 
the system is pretty sure to bring all the interested 
persons into trouble-—Providence (R. I.) Journal. 
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The truth is always the strongest argument.— 
Sophocles. 


